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Shadows and Straws 


ROUND THE SECRETARY’S Table is a 
delightful place to gather, as those of us know 
who have had that good fortune. That the 

Secretary has invented, or discovered, a manner of 
widely extending his hospitality and of more fre- 
quently brightening some of our dull moments with 
his cheerful optimism, his genial conversation and 
his sound reasoning, is an event in the life of the 
Journa.. It is our hope, and his as well, that there 
will be a cordial willingness to participate in the 
conversation which he has entrusted to us for this 
issue, and of which there is to be more. Surely, so 
keen and lively and genuine an interest in the welfare 
of the Institute cannot and will not go unrequited 
and without response. No further invitation is 
necessary. No members of the Institute, and indeed 
no readers of the JourNAL, will be unwelcomed at 
the board. And smoking, unhappily prohibited at 
the last Convention, will be permitted ad 1ib. 


Tue ABANDONMENT by the British Government of 
its much discussed and widely proclaimed housing 
program is a matter of the profoundest significance. 
To architects it carries a meaning they will do well 
to study. To the building industry it carries a 
message they will do well to heed. To the peoples 
of the world it bears tidings that are not encouraging, 
for it indicates only too clearly that the resources of 
Government are inadequate to requite, in peace, the 
sacrifices asked in war. This is an unhappy truth. 
In England it means that hundreds of thousands of 
people are to be thrown back upon a housing stand- 
ard probably worse than that which existed before 
the war. The fact that Sir Alfred Mond, Minister 
of Health, was charged with the task of suppressing 
the great drains upon the English Treasury, and of 
discouraging the great Guild movement which 
menaces the intrenched contracting industry, need 
not blind us to the facts even though he was careful 
to explain that in his considered opinion, the housing 
problem “probably never would be solved.” Such 
an admission is of tremendous import, coming from 
the lips of an officer high in the counsels of one of 
the great governments of the world, and its ultimate 


effect cannot now be judged. The fact is that all 
state aid has been withdrawn from housing, as Mr. 
Cole narrates in this issue, and that the whole vast 
comprehensive scheme for making a “better Eng- 
land” has crumbled before the assaults of what for 
the moment one cannot but call “other interests.” 


Historians of a not too far distant century may 
chronicle the tale in about these words: 

“The early years of the twentieth century wit- 
nessed, throughout a great portion of the world, 
acute recurrences of those symptoms which had so 
long passed unnoticed or as mere indications of a 
temporary affliction. Their recognition was greatly 
obscured by determined efforts to prevent it. 
Governments and their sybarites were almost unani- 
mous in the suppression of any diagnosis which 
did not suit the ideals and aims of the statemanship 
of the day, which, in its turn, was no more than a 
reflection of the gigantic conflict which had arisen 
over questions of industry, commerce, and the 
production and distribution of the necessities (and 
luxuries) of life. 

“Among these symptoms was the world-wide 
shortage of shelter. It is estimated from documents 
still preserved to us that among the whole populations 
of the states which were classed as civilized, no less 
than a third of the people were deprived of the 
comforts, conveniences, and hygienic surroundings 
necessary to the decent preservation of life, while 
their daily occupations were carried on under an 
incredible regime which is dealth with later on under 
the chapters devoted to Transportation and Cen- 
tralized Industry. To the dispassionate observer of 
the twenty-fifth century, it is difficult to differentiate 
between the savage and barbaric ages of the thou- 
sand preceding years and those of the twentieth cen- 
tury. One is almost forced to the conclusion that 
much of what passed as civilization was no more than 
an extremely refined savagery, even more cruel than 
that of the ages described generally as barbarous, 
since it condemned millions of people to slow torture 
rather than to a sudden or early death. Life, as late 
as the first quarter of the twentieth century, was 
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nothing more than a desperate and precarious foot- 
hold upon earth for tens of millions of people. 
Poverty, the fear of starvation, of a penniless old- 
age, hung everywhere like a torturing shadow such 
as it is perhaps impossible for us of the present day 
to realize. 

“Why, in the midst of an abundance of natural 
resources such as we have not—thanks to the in- 
credible waste of the industrial or machine age—and 
with a state of knowledge and mechanical equip- 
ment which indicate an intelligence of no low order, 
the peoples of those days were unable to produce 
and distribute the benefits and bounties of the 
earthly store which had been bequeathed to them, 
has never been the subject of any profound disagree- 
ment among our modern historians. Under a land 
system where a payment in “money”—an article to 
be discussed in another chapter—had to be made to 
some citizen before the land could be used for any pur- 
pose, was set up a barrier against which all struggles 
toward the common welfare were effectually checked. 
Combined with this, and under the influence of a 
method of exchange based upon coins and bits of 
paper, there obtained a method of creating, by mere 
entries in writing in large books, of fictitious values 
upon which further payments for use were privately 
levied. Thus, all of these payments were made to 
expand with an unfailing regularity; while the ratio 
of exchange value possessed by the bits of metal and 
pieces of paper was constantly diminishing, the ratio 
of payments demanded was constantly mounting. 
Thus, in order to insure these payments, the whole 
method of production and distribution became based 
not at all upon the needs of humans, but upon a 
queer set of arbitrary rules which had grown up 
around the medium of exchange, and the fetish of 
“book-keeping.” 

“The efforts made to cure the dreadful social 
maladies caused by so inhuman a system, seem 
ludicrous, as we look back upon them. They are 
not at all in keeping with the developments which 
had taken place in the fields of scientific observation 
and invention. Yet, while there is still a difference 
of opinion as to whether the land system in itself 
was a prime cause of the system of exchange called 
“currency,” the fact remains and is no longer dis- 
puted, we believe—that this inconceivably mis- 
guided arrangement of life was the final and pre- 
cipitating cause of that minor skirmish which 
occurred in the years 1914-18, and which was later 
followed by the black decades of the period we shall 
presently consider. 

“How strange a state had developed. Here were 
great peoples, gathered into nations it is true, and 
thus often in enmity and hatred over questions 
affecting their business life, yet possessing an archi- 
tectural, engineering, and agricultural knowledge of 
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the most advanced order, which they could not use. 
It is indeed notorious that the architects of that time 
sought earnestly for means whereby their employ- 
ment might be increased in volume, an effort, to 
which they were spurred by reason of the steadily 
increasing ugliness of the great central towns,— 
while others, more socially-minded, made repeated 
efforts to the end that their profession might become 
a great factor in socially serving their fellow-men, 
and especially in ameliorating the suffering and con- 
tumely inflicted by the housing crisis to which we 
have referred. Yet they were everywhere defeated 
by the land and currency systems, for these, and not 
art and science, had been allowed to acquire the 
control, inexorably and ineluctably, of the common 
welfare. Architects and engineers could thus func- 
tion only so far as these systems permitted. Such a 
situation is perhaps incomprehensible to us, for our 
methods being based upon the premise that art and 
science shall be the controlling factors governing the 
common welfare is the direct antithesis of that of the 
age of which we write. We turn to our scientists and 
our artists for guidance in every step affecting the 
production and distribution of the needs of man, and 
it seems safe to assume that never again will any 
people surrender this leadership in favor of bits of 
metal and pieces of paper. 

“Naturally, under such a system, there grew up a 
class of beneficiaries. These were frequently reviled 
and pilloried by agitators and reformers, whereas 
there is nothing to show in the records available, 
that the system existed except because it was unani- 
mously approved. Those who were the fortunate 
beneficiaries were naturally intent upon the preserva- 
tion of their benefits, while those who were deprived 
of the very barest comforts of life, tolerated and 
endured the situation becaus: of their hope that 
ultimately they might become a beneficiary instead 
of a sufferer. These classes were frequently referred 
to as “capital” and “labor,” yet their aims and 
objects were generally identical and differed only in 
the means employed to attain them. Everywhere 
there was a ruthless sacrifice of the Common Welfare, 
so deeply had the spirit of acquisition permeated the 
race. Indeed, to our mind, we should not character- 
ize the period as Industrial or Machine, but as the 
culminating epoch of the Acquisitive Age. 

“We cannot conceive its recurrence. It bred 
hatred and fear, poverty and riches, luxury and 
want; it made education a means of hiding truth, it 
slowly suppressed all personal liberty, and it prosti- 
tuted government to the basest ends; and all by a 
people who stood upon the very threshold of the 
state of civilization we now enjoy,—who were pos- 
sessed of all the means to make it possible,—and 
who, to their shame be it said, for they professed to 
love their children, shirked the moral responsibility 
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involved and threw society forward into the succes- 
sion of cataclysms from which historians shrink, and 
yet which it is now our plain task to record.” 


“WHETHER men make better artists than women or 
women than men,” says H. J. M. in The Athenaeum, 
(London), “is one of those highly delicate subjects so 
envenomed by complacence and prejudice on the part 
of men, and by ambition and ignorance on the part of 
women, that I shall be well advised, in discussing it, to 
walk close in the shadow of Havelock Ellis’s remark- 
able ‘Man and Woman.’” So walking, he points out 
that “men have kept their supremacy in the arts,” per- 
haps because “the history of genius is not exactly one of 
fertile opportunity.” And then, man is more variable. 
“Women stay and preserve; men change and progress 
—here is a law as stable as the feminine constitu- 
tion.” 

FrNaLLy, he concludes with this very interesting ob- 
servation: ‘Now, as man progresses, he approaches 
more closely to the student type (itself closer to the 
child and the feminine) and away from the militant 
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The British Building Guild—An Important Development 
of Policy 


type. Civilization has tended to become altogether 
more feminine, and the development in equal freedom 
both of the masculine and the feminine, which is the 
hope of the future, will be not because women are be- 
coming more like men, but men more like women, who 
‘bear the special characteristics of humanity in a higher 
degree than man.’ Men, that is to say, are beginning 
to return to Nature through women, on a higher turn 
of the spirit and with their humanity intensified. A 
great deal of the sexual magnetism of women for the 
worthless energy of men is because they are ‘the human 
embodiment of the restful responsiveness of Nature,’ 
and here perhaps is the explanation of the inferiority of 
women in artistic creation. It is because they are so 
much more than men works of art in themselves, and 
they make better actors and dancers than men—excep- 
tions to the general rule of man’s creative supremacy 
in the arts—because, as is the way of Nature, they are 
creating and recreating themselves: for man, the con- 
scious, imaginative projection of himself into a work of 
art; for woman, the realization of a cosmic, aesthetic 


harmnoy in herself.” C. H. W. 





By G. D. H. COLE. 


so far from being snuffed out by the Govern- 
ment’s sudden abandonment of its housing 
policy, has entered on an important new phase of de- 
velopment. The provisional central body which has 
hitherto directed the movement from Manchester has 
given place to a fully constituted National Building 
Guild, and all the local and regional bodies already in 
existence have fallen into their places as part of the 
larger whole. Moreover, the Guild movement has 
lost no time in adapting the methods and organization 
to the changed conditions created by the scrapping of 
the State-aided house building programme, and new 
forms of contract and methods of working have been 
devised to meet the needs of the private purchaser. 
These and other developments took place at a na- 
tional conference, held in Manchester on 23 July, and 
attended by delegates from the local Guild Committees 
which, to the number of more than a hundred, have 
sprung into existence in most of the important centers 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. The London Guild 
of Builders which has hitherto preserved its independ- 
ence of the movement centered in Manchester, was 
represented 2t the conference and was a party to the 
decisions taken. The reorganization scheme includes 


Ts Building Guild movement in Great Britain, 


the grouping of the Local Guild Committees in Re- 
gional Councils completely covering the whole country, 
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and the London Guild, while completing its existing 
public contracts under the present separate arrange- 
ment, will act in future as the London Regional Coun- 
cil of the National Building Guild. 

Preparations for the reorganization have been in prog- 
ress for some time, and a Reconstruction Committee, 
representative of the London Guild as well as of all 
the other centers, has been at work, and is responsible 
for the plan now being carried into effect. The change 
in Government policy plainly necessitated the-carrying 
through of the scheme at the earliest possible moment; 
and, but for the mining dispute which made a National 
Conference for the time impossible, it would have been 
completed sooner. As matters stand, however, every- 
thing has been made ready in advance for the change 
and there is nothing to prevent its immediate execution. 


The End of State Aid to Housing 


The new housing policy announced by Sir Alfred 
Mond in July meant practically the withdrawal of all 
State aid from local authorities. Contracts on which 
work is actually in progress with Government sanction 
can be completed, and in these cases grants will be paid; 
but everything possible is being done even in these 
cases to persuade the local authorities to reduce their 
present commitments, even at the cost of buying off, 
cash down, contractors with whom they have entered 
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into agreement. A very small annual sum is promised 
to aid in the clearance of the worst slum areas; but be- 
yond this mite there will be nothing at all from the 
State in aid of housing, although considerably less than 
one fifth of the houses urgently required have been built 
or are even in hand. The local authorities, impover- 
ished by other demands and faced with insistent claims 
for a lowering of local taxation, cannot afford to build 
without State assistance. It is therefore clear that, so 
far as publicly organized building is concerned, housing 
has come to a dead stop, except in a few areas where a 
determined local authority finds itself able to proceed. 

From the standpoint of the housing reformer, this is 
an appalling condition of affairs ; it means that, for some 
time at least, Great Britain is bound to be driven back 
upon a standard of accommodation considerably worse 
than the pre-war standard, and that, whatever new 
houses may still be built, the ordinary worker will cer- 
tainly not be able to pay, out of his reduced wages, 
anything like the “economic rents” that will be charged. 
The Building Guildsmen, who are as much interested 
in the provision of good houses as in the development 
of the new form of democratic industrial service for 
which they stand, have entered a vigorous protest 
against the British Government’s breach of all pledges 
about “houses for heroes” which it gave lavishly during 
the period when it was still the fashion to speak of 
“reconstruction.” Nowadays, the word has vanished 
from the language, save as an archaic survival, and the 
word “economy” has taken its place as the governing 
maxim of political wisdom. 


The New Future for the Guilds 

These changes mean that the Building Guild has to 
think in the future, not so much of big public contracts 
as of “jobbing” work for private purchasers. Hith- 
erto, although the Guilds have done a certain amount 
of private work—the Manchester Guild, for example, 
has recently carried out £10,000 of plumbing work in 
small contracts—their attention has been mainly and 
deliberately concentrated on work for public authori- 
ties. ‘They have regarded the erection of working- 
men’s houses by the community as the most pressing 
problem of the building industry, and they have post- 
poned any quest for other forms of work, though they 
have accepted when they have come their way and 
could be done without interfering with work on public 
contracts. 

The basis of the standard contract entered into more 
than a year ago between the Building Guilds and the 
Ministry of Health, was that the Guilds would charge 
the purchaser cost-price, including a small fixed per- 
centage for administration, and a lump sum of £40 per 
house to cover the cost of “industrial maintenance,”— 
that is, of the full-time pay to all Guild workers, irre- 
spective of weather conditions or time lost through 


causes not under the workers’ control, terms on which 
they have throughout insisted. 

This form of contract, under which all the public 
work has so far been carried out, means that under no 
cricumstances can the Guild make a surplus, or dis- 
tribute to its members or to anyone else any sum in 
excess of the guaranteed standard rates of wages or 
salaries. The Guild gives an estimate of anticipated 
cost to the purchaser. If the actual cost works out at 
less than this, the purchaser is only called upon to pay 
the smaller sum. If it works out at more,—a contin- 
gency which has never arisen, although Guild estimates 
have been uniformly far below contractor’s figures, the 
purchaser pays the higher price, subject to a reference 
to arbitration if it is alleged that the excess is due to 
any fault on the part of the Guild. 

This form of contract, as soon as the bona fides and 
efficiency of the Guilds were seriously established, was 
admirably suited to the execution of big public con- 
tracts; and it has given complete satisfaction, and re- 
sulted in big savings to the public, whenever it has been 
adopted. The satisfaction is not surprising; for the 
actual cost has always worked out at considerably less 
than the estimate. A cost price contract has, however, 
a big advantage from the standpoint of the private pur- 
chaser, who is approaching the Guild for the first time, 
and does not understand either its methods or its princi- 
ples. As the Guilds have found already in case after 
case, the first thing that such a purchaser wants to 
know is maximum liability. He wants to be absolutely 
certain that the job which he is asking the Guild to 
undertake will not, under any circumstances, cost him 
more than so much. Under the cost price form of 
contract, the Guild cannot tell him this. Its repre- 
sentatives may be absolutely certain in their own minds 
that the estimate which they give, although no competi- 
tive private builder will be able to get near it, will not 
be exceeded; but they have not been in a position to 
give the purchaser a firm guarantee on this point. 

There were two possible ways out of this dilemma. 
In the first place, the Guild could have adopted the 
method of the private builder and quoted a fixed “lump 
sum” price for the job, pocketing the surplus if the 
actual cost worked out at less than the estimate, or 
standing the loss in the very unlikely event of the esti- 
mate being exceeded. I say “unlikely event” because 
there has been so big a margin between contractor’s 
costs and Guild costs that the Guilds have been able to 
put their estimates at a safe height without risk of being 
insolvent. 

This course was rejected, without a single voice being 
raised in its favor, for the simple and sufficient reason 
that its adoption would have reduced the Building 
Guild to the level of a profit making concern, and 
would thus have constituted an utter abandonment of 
the principles for which the Guild movement stands. 
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“Profit” and “loss” are both ideas which have no place 
under the Guild system. 


The New Contract 


The alternative course, which has not been adopted 
nationally by the Guild movement, is essentially simple. 
Instead of giving a mere estimate, which may be ex- 
ceeded, the Guild will in future quote for any job a 
maximum price, and will charge no more than this, 
whatever the actual cost of the job may be. In order 
to cover the risk of loss, in case the cost exceeds this 
price, an insurance fund has been started, and will be 
financed by a very small percentage charge which will 
be added to the estimated cost of the job in arriving at 
the maximum price. The sum quoted will thus in- 
clude this charge covering the Guild’s risk; but if the 
actual cost, including the insurance charge, works out 
at less than the maximum sum estimated, the purchaser 
will only be called upon to pay the smaller amount. 
The principle of cost price service without any element 
of profit is thus preserved, and at the same time the pur- 
chaser’s desire to know his maximum liability before 
entering into the contract is fully satisfied. There is 
the further safeguard that, if the percentage charged 
for insurance and administration, or the sums allowed 
for “industrial maintenance” turn out to be too high, 
no surplus resulting from them can be used for any 
other purpose than the improvement of the efficiency 
of the service rendered, or the reduction of its cost. 

A further form of contract has also been approved 
in principle, and may be adopted in cases where the 
purchaser desired to supply his own material, or where 
there is a risk that the Guild may be boycotted by the 
rings which control the materials required for building 
work. This is the “Labour Contract,” under which 
the materials, and in some cases the plant, are supplied 
by the purchaser, the Guild supplying and organizing 
the whole of the labour, including supervision, admin- 
istration, and technical ability. This form of contract, 
however, is only expected to be used in special cases; 
the “Maximum Sum Contract” described above is likely 
to the the normal form for future Guild operations. 

Armed with its improved organization and with 
these new forms of contract, the National Building 
Guild, and its Regional Councils and Local Commit- 
tees throughout the country, will now enter seriously 
into competition with the private builder for ordinary 
work of every kind—including repairs and alterations 
as well as the erection of every type of structure. In 
order to provide for the acquisition of further plants, 
and for the rapid expansion of the movement on its new 
lines, a special Trade Union loan is being raised, and 
steps are being taken to acquire additional yards, join- 
ery and other works, equipped with the most up-to- 
date machinery and equipment. Both London and 


Manchester have already acquired works and plants of 
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their own; but far more will be required for the com- 
ing expansion to other areas. All large contracts will 
in future be made by the National Guild itself, under 
the supervision of its special staff of technicians; but 
Regional Councils will have authority to enter into 
smaller contracts, and the Local Committees will be 
able to undertake small jobs without external sanction. 

Opportunely, just before this big reorganization, 
comes the first full Report, from an important source, 
on the work hitherto carried out by the Guilds in vari- 
ous parts of the country. This is an investigation con- 
ducted by the Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation, a non-party body, most of whose leaders are by 
no means anti-capitalist in outlook. The result is an 
entire vindication of Guild methods, and an exceedingly 
favorable report on both the quantity and quality of the 
work done. Mr. Selley, the author of the Report, lays 
especial stress on the new spirit which animates the 
Guildsmen at their work. ‘There is,” he says, “a 
notable absence of the lethargic movements which we 
are accustomed to see on all kinds of building work. 
Everybody appears to be working witha will * * *. 
As a workman put it, ‘It is a question of honour with 
the men, they want to do their best?’ * * *.” “An- 
other man remarked, ‘You wont find any swinging on 
this job. The work goes on just the same whether the 
foreman is about or not.’ I corroborated this for my- 
self.” Mr. Selley then goes on to describe how “in the 
joinery shop all the men were working away at top speed. 
I discovered that the shop foreman was ‘away queer.’ ” 

Sceptics do not dispute these facts, in face of the 
volume of evidence from Borough Surveys, Ministry of 
Health Inspectors, and other sources clearly not biased 
in favor of Guild methods; but they usually suggest 
that this high standard of work, which is as well 
vouched for in respect of quality as of quantity, is due 
to the enthusiasm of a new idea, and will not be main- 
tained when the workers have grown used to the new 
conditions. Of course, none can prove this wrong; but 
the results surveyed over a full year and more have been 
so remarkable that we Guildsmen at least may be par- 
doned for believing that we have really hit on the truth, 
and that, if men are given good cause to work well, and 
a sense of freedom and service in their work, the re- 
sults will be vastly different from those secured by ordi- 
nary capitalist methods. There has not yet been time 
for a complete proof of our contention; but, within the 
limits set by time, the fullest possible confirmation of 
our attitude has been obtained. The more varied con- 
ditions under which the Building Guild, and the other 
Guilds which are just begining to spring up in related 
industries, will be working in future should afford the 
opportunity for a still more convincing demonstration of 
the superiority of free service to wage labor as a means 
both to higher production and to better craftsmanship 
and to coordination of the work of hand and brain, 








The Exhibit by American Architects at the Salon of 
French Artists 


For the first time, American architects have been repre- 
sented at the Paris Salon. The gracious invitation, the 
details of which have been duly recorded in these pages, 
inspired the special committee of the Institute to do a 
heroic piece of work in assembling, within a comparatively 
short time, one of the most difficult exhibits to be imagined. 
If we may judge from what the French journals are saying, 
the work was well done, although one notes that, almost 
without exception, the French critics express some measure 
of regret at the absence of plans. 

We reprint the criticism of Monsieur Léandre Vaillat, 
which was published in Le Temps, unchanged from the 
original except as we have, in notation, rectified certain 
proper names and added others. Under the title of “Archi- 
tecture in the United States of America,” Monsieur 
Vaillat says: 

“What especially pleases me is that this exposition, in its 
retrospective character, goes back no farther than the last 
thirty years. It gives little encouragement to our un- 
wholesome leaning toward the Past. It adjures us, and 
the advice is not superfluous, to live in the Present—which 
does not forbid our becoming properly moved in viewing 
the work of the good old times. 

“By way of an exception, it shows us the plan of the 
city of Washington drawn in 1792 by Major Lenfant, a 
French officer of engineers whom General Washington 
brought over to America. It is interesting, doubtless, as 
being the work of a Frenchman, and also because it sets 
forth two conflicting schemes of urbanism, one which lays 
out checkerboard plans, the other which prefers its lines 
more complex, more flexible, better adapted to the needs 
of circulation. On the checkerboard groundwork which 
was offered him, Major Lenfant ingeniously superposed a 
diagonal system, grouping on two axes the public monu- 
ments, the Capitol and the White House, which make that 
city of Washington on the Potomac the civic center of the 
United States, the spot where America’s heart beats, where 
those resolutions were taken whose memory stirs us still. 

“You will see at the Grand Palais but few of those edi- 
fices which give Americans the illusion that they also have 
a past, their past, such as to warrant the existence in 
Philadelphia or in Boston, in Baltimore or in Richmond, 
in Florida or in Texas, of archeological societies similar to 
those of Old Paris. In the cities ranged on the coast of 
Canada and the United States as far as Georgia, therefore 
in those first founded by English colonists, one may still 
find many examples of the English style called “colonial,” 
which is simply an offshoot from the style known as 
“Georgian” or “Adam.” It is characterized by plain brick 
of a fine red tone which stands out well from its decora- 
tive detail in wood painted white, and from the verdure 
skilfully massed about the house; the woodwork is care- 
fully studied, with a profusion of slender columns; often an 
advance-guard of columns stands before the main building, 
with an effect of hospitable dignity. In the regions of the 
west and south, Florida and Texas, which were subjected 
to Spanish influence, we perceive a different architecture, 


created by the Catholic missions sent from Spanish colonies 
and therefore called the Mission style. The Exposition 
does not extend back to those early periods. 

“Midway of the nineteenth century, Richardson, 
affected by Romanesque art, applied its principles to 
churches, to city halls, villas and schools, achieving here 
and there some logical expresssion not devoid of a certain 
ruggedness. Finally in 1893, Burnham, forming the 
ensemble of the Chicago Exposition, turned the eyes 
of the younger architects toward ancient Rome. Since 
then, Americans sojourn in England to study domestic 
architecture, and in Italy, through dilettantism; but they 
learn their trade at the National School of Fine Arts in 
Paris, and it is piquant to record how highly this school, 
so depreciated among us, is esteemed in other lands. The 
architecture of today, that which is shown to us at the 
Grand Palais, reflects these divers tendencies. But one 
cannot fail to observe in the Americans a knowledge of the 
ancient styles in their initial purity and not in their suc- 
cessive distortions; a brave maintaining of their simplicity; 
a superior taste which reconciles to sacrifices; a trick of 
presenting to the eye great bare surfaces in order to enhance 
some charming, exceptional motif; a naif sensibility which 
teaches to approach monuments of the past with, as it 
were, new eyes; in short, an art ‘pruned down,’ brought 
back to its primal simplicity and capable of appearing mod- 
ern to us, so unused as we are to interpreting its true spirit. 

“Look, I beg you, at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, by the architects Welles and Bolsworth! [sic]; 
here we return to the impressive severity of the Doric; we 
forget how the Doric has been heaped with innumerable 
complexities. That may be noticed in the work of a 
Frenchman, Paul Cret, established over there and a pro- 
fessor of the University of Pennsylvania. Compare the 
Bureau of American Republics which he built in Washing- 
ton at the beginning of his stay, with his more recent Li- 
brary of Indianapolis; the first example, while it is inspired 
with a certain American regionalism and recalls markedly, 
in its interior, the buildings of Yucatan and the Aztecs, yet 
reflects the teachings of the Paris school whence he came; 
in the second case, his style deteriorates under the in- 
fluence of what he sees around him.? 

“But we are talking of sty/e, and in architecture one 
should first of all talk of plan. Of this there is none to be 
seen at the Exposition in question. Because here the pub- 
lic is considered; plans, cuts, elevations endlessly strung 
out on the walls, weary it; it must be amused, enticed, led 
to the truth by paths of persuasion; photographs and 
models alone can lay hold on it. The Americans were 
wise in showing us the reduction to six meters in height of 
an immense building fifty-six stories high; they were still 
more so in proposing to us, not projects which excite a smile, 
but realizations which convince, photographed with skill, 
with taste, with intelligence. Besides, one may see, in the 

1Meaning Mr. Welles Bosworth. 

*American readers will remember that Mr. Cret was associsted with 


Albert Kelsey in the design of the Pan-American Building, and with Zant- 
zinger, Borie and Medary, in the Indianapolis library. “ 
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fine work just published by M. Gréber in support of this 
exhibition, on “Architecture in the United States of Amer- 
ica,” the plans which are in a way the abstract or key 
to the photographs. 

“Let not cleverness nor desire to please lead us to neglect 
the object of our study. Let us not forget that the plan 
translates the programme. So M. Gréber has acted 
wisely in arranging the chapters of his book, not according 
to styles but according to programmes. Thus he invites 
us to visit in this order the Exposition at the Grand Palais. 

“The first problem, the most difficult and urgent for 
man, is that of housing. We shall see how the Ameri- 
cans have solved it: country house, private hotel, city 
apartment house, garden-cities, factory-cities, farmhouses, 
hotels, clubs—each has found its exact formula, suited to 
social life, reflecting the passing fashion, literary or senti- 
mental. Charles Platt, specialist in villas, has created 
some delightful ones in the suburbs of Chicago, in Italian 
style, or “Adam” or Georgian. McGoodwin keeps to 
the inspiration of the English cottage; Walker and Gillette 
to that of the Tudor or else of the Sienese style; Hunt, in 
California, to the Mission style; the latter formula also 
claims the preference of Carrére and Hastings. The hotel 
Ponce de Leon, built in 1887, gives us the most ancient 
date of this modern retrospect, if I may so express it; here 
are blended harmoniously the Spanish style and the 
American execution. Delano and Aldrich, former pupils 
of our school, have a weakness for the colonial—not indeed 
the primitive, which consists in houses entirely of wood, 
whose white-painted sidings are laid as in the baraques 
Adrian—but the more striking and inspired style of Adam. 
They have given a happy example of this at Long Island, 
notably in their “colony club,” of which we must offer some 
explanation. Imagine that the members of a Paris club, 
at a loss how to pass their summer without each other, 
should decide to create a “vacation colony” in the 
country, and you have the Colony Club, of which there is 
not yet the equivalent among us. There is a like arrange- 
ment for university students, in the shape of Field Club- 
house by architects Day and Klauder, who in their various 
villas give preference to the spicy Anglo-Norman style 
with stucco walls. Trowbridge and Ackerman favor the 
Colonial; Goodhue fancies the Spanish. 

“So we have, in this rapid survey, as it were a faithful 
mirror giving back a picture of what the American likes. 
He gladly withdraws at nightfall to the country, such a 
contrast for him to the enormous structure where he han- 
dles his business during the day. He there pours out his 
heart, his soul, his poetry; and nothing could be more 
touching, from this point of view, than the house which 
the millionaire Stillman built in the fields, and which 
resembles a grange hidden among the flowers. Do not 
regard this as an example of artificial, trumped-up senti- 
mentalism, such as pervades the hamlet of the Petit 
Trianon; but rather as a strong and imperative reaction 
from intensive turmoil, an expression of that /eisure which 
has vanished from western civilisation, and which it were 
well that the Orientals should teach us again. Add to 
this a meditative touch: the American looks upon his 
dwelling as on the church; there is a sort of mysticism 
about it which equally illumines his conception of buildings 
fitted to the various needs of social life. 
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“Consider in this spirit the garden-city of Yorkship, 
with its 1,700 houses capable of holding 12,000 occupants, 
built during the war, in the style of the old quarters of 
London, with plain brick and white woodwork. Even the 
building, the sky-scraper which is so much abused because 
it is not known except through early and unskilled illus- 
tration, has its beauty, with its vertical lines revealing the 
structure of metal uprights to which is secured the outer 
shell of granite, brick or terra-cotta. The Woolworth 
Building, by Cass Gilbert at New York City, groups won- 
derfully with the old city hall built in 1803 by a French- 
man, Joseph Mangin. I might say the same of the build- 
ing designed by Corbett in the same city for a novelty 
shop, which has this peculiarity that nothing is sold there 
but samples of merchandise from the huge warehouses 
found in the outskirts of town. York and Sawyer specialize 
in banks, as do Hewitt and Brown; in these we note, indeed, 
a practical feeling combined with a stately aspect as of an eas- 
ily-carried distinction. We regret that Mr. Whitney Warren 
did not exhibit his remarkable New York railway station. 

“After business life comes student life with its universi- 
ties; Boston represented by Kilham; Baltimore by Parker, 
Thomas and Rice who happily illustrate the colonial 
style; Princeton, recalling the old colleges of Oxford; 
schools, spacious and light, with their auditoriums, play- 
grounds, summer camps, open to Nature; museums, such 
as that of Cleveland, where all else is sacrificed to the 
enhancement and preservation of the objects displayed; 
theaters, mostly grouped in the same quarter at New York, 
of questionable decoration but with good entrances and 
seats whence one sees and hears perfectly; libraries, like 
that of New York by Carrére and Hastings, or that of the 
University Club which recalls the palaces of Siena; reli- 
gious edifices, like the Masonic Temple of Washington, by 
Pope, which is a work of pure archeology—or a certain Cali- 
fornia church by Hunt which adheres to the Mission style— 
or a particular New York church of Gothic inspiration. 

“Administrative architecture figures here with the 
White House alterations in the nineteenth century, the 
old City Hall of New York, the vestibule of the Post Office 
in that city, the Missouri Capitol, the Court house at 
Washington. Urbanism is represented by Major Lenfant’s 
plans of Washington, by the plans of Hastings for the 
Buffalo Exposition of 1901; by the laying out of grounds for 
the San Diego Exposition near San Francisco, forecasting 
the extension of the city, done by Cram, Goodhue and 
Ferguson—this showing a utilization of the land, a turning 
to account of the mountain scenery, a picturesque approach 
to the palaces by a great viaduct crossing the ravine, of 
striking and almost theatric effect. Finally, the monu- 
ment’ raised to President McKinley at his birthplace 
embodies the reverence with which Americans are wont 
to commemorate the great events of history. 

“True comprehension of the ancient styles; adaptation 
to contemporary life; minute, free and broad study of the 
most diverse programmes—such is the lesson offered by 
this exhibition. We must congratulate those who have 
given it to us, who have arranged its details and have 
shown by their efforts the continuance of the French 
influence in the United States which was inaugurated by 
Major Lenfant, that old comrade of Washington.” 

‘By H. V. B. Magonigle of New York. 
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Castles in Spain 


By GeorciIaANA Gopparp KInG 


1 PHoTroGRAPHs BY E. H. Lowper 


HE CASTLES of Spain have been but little 

studied, it would seem; Street saw hardly any 

of them, Lampérez restricted his great corpus 
to religious architecture. Though he has pub- 
lished a few studies, like that of Belmonte near 
Cuenca, and though the brilliant essay of Torres 
Campos y Balbas on Zorita de los Canes is fortu- 
nately not unique, yet the reader has, probably, no 
such impressions to fall back on when he encounters 
the name of Guadamur or of Alcala de Guadeira, as 
exist in the case of Loches or Coucy-le-Chateau, of 
Richmond or Caerphilly or Ashby-de-la-Zouche. Yet 
more castles stand on the line of the Duero than a 
man could learn to know in a month, and other 
memories are laid up at Simancas than those tied up 
with tape in packets of dusty papers. It seems 
advisable then to present first the pictures and some 
notion of the history of a certain number of Spanish 
castles, before proceding to a brief discussion of their 
general character or a comparison with the French 
and English types. 

Turégano is a famous instance of the so-called 
castle-church; this and that of Loarre in Aragon are 
not in the least of the sort of fortified church you 
find at Béziers or Riom or Albi, nor, on the other 
hand, a chapel, magnified, but otherwise like that 
of the Tower of London, or the circular church in the 
middle ward at Ludlow, but actually consists of a 
church which is embedded in castle walls with keep 
and barbican, which is complete and so to speak resi- 
dential. 

The great transitional church, here, has a nave and 
two aisles, with plain pointed arches between them 
and good Romanesque capitals, of about the epoch 
and type of Fromista and S. Pedro de las Duefias; 
three apses, and a western gallery of later addition. 
The entrance door in the south aisle is flanked with- 
out by a complicated and delightful portal-composi- 
tion which belongs to a later reconstruction; between 
the north aisle wall and the north curtain-wall of the 
castle run mural passages, and the apses are imbed- 
ded in the eastern fabric. The dark chambers over 
them are accessible only by ladders from above, two 
windows or more looking into the central apse, and a 
squint enabling the occupant of one to see the eleva- 
tion of the Host. The Guardian is sure that these 
are prison cells, and can tell over the great names of 
those who languished decades and scores of years in 
them; but the Guardian, though this is a National 
Monument, is hardly sound in his history. His 


1 Photographs by permission of the Hispanic Society of America. 


account of the church is as fine a bit of developing 
folk-lore as you would come upon in a summer day’s 
tramp; it was built, he says, for the Queen Dojia 
Urraca [reigned in Castile and Leon 1109-26] the 
wife of D. Alfonso el Batallador [reigned in Aragon 
1104-34] by the Count Fernan Gonzalez [9th 
century] the first Constable of Castile, called also the 
Great Captain [el Gran Capitan, Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Cordova, 16th century]. The real significance of 
this amazing statement is two-fold; on the one hand 
it shows how the tribal hero, Fernan Gonzalez, here 
in Castile draws everything up into his own incarna- 
tion; on the other, how even the ignorant old cobbler 
entrusted with the keys in an out-of-the-way town 
far from railways or main lines of travel, has a vague 
but vivid apprehension of all the splendours of 
Spanish history. 

The keep at Turégano is built above and around 
the eastern end of the church and is therefore subse- 
quent to it; the main staircase winds up through the 
southeast tower, and there is a noble hall, high up, 
and a complicated series of chambers, and the block of 
buildings adjacent to this, connected and contem- 
porary, reaches out beyond the north curtain wall; 
it has few windows, a flat roof of stone, and battle- 
ments now nibbled away or overthrown. For the 
rest, the general plan of the inner ward is to set round 
towers at the corners and half-way in between; the 
outer line of walls, (which in Spain is called bar- 
bacan) had both square and circular towers, of stone 
less beautifully cut and laid. It reached out so far 
that it has been pulled down, long since some of it, 
and some quite recently, and the plough has en- 
croached on its confines, and where the moat lay can 
only be divined—probably below the steep ascent, 
where now the post-road runs. The town still enjoys 
a fair in early September. 

It belonged to the Bishop of Segovia from 1123. 
It was a favourite residence of Bishop Lope de Barrie- 
entos, King John’s adviser, he who burnt the books 
of the warlock Marquis of Villena “knowing no more 
thereof than the Dean of Ciudad Rodrigo.” In the 
latter part of the fifteenth century when the King 
Enrique IV, who loved Segovia well, was living there 
as his favourite seat, rebuilding the Alcazar bit by 
bit into a dream-palace from an Arabian tale, and 
the Canons were still content with their Romanesque 
cathedral hard by, on the cliff’s edge, the Bishop D. 
Juan Arias Davila withdrew permanently from the 
city, and living here at Turégano, rebuilt and 
beautified. It is easy to see why he preferred another 
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residence than the see, for he was never a friend of the 
King’s or the King’s friends, and wanted a strong one, 
for Segovia was occupied by Pachecos and Girones, 
as Masters of Calatrava and Santiago, and D. 
Beltran de la Cueva, for awhile Master of Santiago, 
b came thereafter Lord of Cuellar, that lies only 
seven or eight leagues to the northeast, double- 
walled and castle-crowned. 

The Bishop rebuilt thoroughly. Though neither 
the twelfth-century church nor its sixteenth-century 
portal may be credited to him, he respected the one 
and made a place for the other. At this door the 
flanking towers are polygonal below, passing after- 
wards into round, the line of the battlements is 
continued across over the door, under an open arch, 
so as to give a sort of loggia; the style is graceful 
Renaissance and the open belfry-arcades above are 
additions later yet, improper but picturesque. 
The shield over the doorway bears, unluckily for the 
historian, the arms of the see and not those of the 
builder. But the walls of the inner and probably the 
outer ward are Arias Davila’s, for he lived in the last 
great age of castle-building. With the domination of 
the Catholic Kings the great nobility were to lose 
their power and privilege both, even where they kept 
their prestige, and Richelieu and Mazarin were no 
keener in pulling down than Mendoza and Cisneros. 

There is one scene in the history of the castle 


too pretty to be passed over; here it was that in 1428 
the young King John II met his favourite D. 
Alvaro de Luna returning from exile. He rode out 
thither from Segovia accompanied by many good 
knights, among whom the principal were Garci 
Alvarez de Toledo, Lord of Oropesa, and Lope 
Vazquez de Acuna, Lord of Buendia and Aceun, 
who came well arrayed in his own person and his 
pages’, wearing garments of grey and mulberry livery 
and the sleeves bordered with goldwork. To meet 
the Constable D. Alvaro de Luna, sallied forth the 
King of Navarre and the Prince D. Henry, and all 
the other grandees of Spain who lay there, and, so 
accompanied, he came to do reverence to the King, 
who received him with great gladness. So the court 
lay certain days in Turégano. But if you would fill 
out the tale of splendours that crowded the grey 
castle and crammed the huddled brown town at its 
foot, and know what brilliant colouring and jewelled 
costume lighted the dim chambers, and what strange 
beasts were stabled under the round towers and in 
the long-since crumbled out-buildings, if in short you 
would evoke the courtly world of the early fifteenth 
century, read of the gifts that not many years before 
the King and his uncle the the Infant Ferdinand had 
exchanged with the King of France. The unhappy 
Charles VI had sent to the six-year-old King John a 
very rich collar that weighed ten marks of gold with 
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rubies and diamonds and pearls of very great price; 
but to the Prince Regent he had sent a very rich Pax 
and a piece of French stuff very rich with gold, his- 
toried with the story of Palm Sunday. Four months 
thereafter gifts were sent in return; from the King, 
twenty riding-horses saddled and bridled richly, and 
twelve falcons, their hoods garnished with pearls and 
rubies and their bells and jesses of gold, of very fine 
workmanship; he sent many pieces of stamped and 
gilded leather, and many carpets, for these are some- 
thing they have not in France; he sent a lion and 
lioness with rich golden collars, and two ostriches, and 
two elephants’ tusks the biggest that ever man saw, 
the King of Tunis’s gift. And from the Infant were 
twelve riding-horses very large and very fair, saddled 
and bridled richly, and ten greyhounds and two 
bitches with collars of gold and coats of silk fairly 
worked. The creatures of race and the creations of 
the goldsmith’s art are alike described with the ap- 
preciation of a gentleman and a connoisseur. 
Exactly contemporary with Bishop Arias Davila’s 
building is Coca; yet as the exquisite, fantastic pile 
rises above the Eresma in a region of grand pine 
woods, you could hardly find a thing more unlike in 
history, associations, or aspect. The town is Roman, 
and is claimed as the birthplace of Theodosius the 
Great; it is named by Archbishop Roderick among 
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those recovered by Alfonso VI: already may be 
seen how long it had contact, or the chance of it, with 
Byzantine and Saracenic art. The large parochial 
church of S. Maria wears the air of having been once 
fortified: it is ample, with a strong flanking tower and 
a low central one; it offers, by a surprising caprice 
of the late-Gothic architect’s, an instance of two 
types peculiarly rare in Spian, that with a western 
apse, and the transverse tri-apsidal. If it were not 
too big, too completely of its own time, one would like 
to associate the peculiarity of apse-ended transepts, 
that unusual and eastern form, with the alleged 
nativity of the Eastern Emperor, and the possibility 
of eastern intercourse and an earlier church. 

It is ennobled, in the sanctuary and transepts, with 
the four famous Fonseca tombs; these are Florentine 
in their decoration of putti and wreaths and cherub- 
heads, declining in the north transept into something 
quaintly provincial while laboriously reminiscent; 
but the Bishops of Seville and Burgos, uncle and 
nephew, lie on top with hands folded as at the Oremus 
with a right Spanish dignity. 

Early in the fifteenth century a certain D. Peter 
who had, it would seem, no other name, though he was 
the grandson of the King D. Peter, presented such an 
example of filial piety as Bernardo del Carpio in the 
romances, and like him released his father from a long 
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imprisonment. The good knight, D. Diego, for no 
offense but being a great king’s bastard, had lain for 
fifty-five years in the castle of Curiel; D. Pedro 
married Beatriz de Fonseca and with her family’s 
help and that of his sister's husband, Gémez 
Carrillo de Acufa, the poor gentleman was 
released in 1434. He stayed at Coca, and might 
ride a-hunting in the land of that town and return 
thither, and might not go away thence without 
leave; and there he lived (perhaps a little wearily) 
till he died, says the historian. It was not, however, 
in this castle now standing, for that was built, it is 
certain, by the brother of Donia Beatriz, D. Alonso 
de Fonseca, the great Archbishop of Seville, who 
erected the property into a mayorazgo or entailed 
estate, and dying in 1473 left it to his nephews. Of 
these D. John, the Bishop of Burgos, was once 
characterized as a very heavy-handed Christian and a 
quite unbridled prelate, but no one ever said he was 
not a man of taste. 

It is, in its own kind, the most beautiful ruin in 
Spain; all of Mudéjar brickwork that shades from 
deep rose to purplish brown, adorned with inter- 
lacing arches about the lower part and with rippled 
mouldings upon the cornice that make the mighty 
cresting seem to heave and flutter like drapery, as 
you look from a turret landing-platform along the 
curtain wall. 

Mudéjar is a dangerous word, easier to use than to 
account for. It implies brickwork often, and plaster, 
being addicted to those forms of art where the 


material is contemptible and perishing, and the work 
is the more utterly priceless; it implies cusping 
always, and usually an interlace of forms, and horse- 
shoe arches where practicable. The character is 
apparent in the coloured tile and cut plaster and 
inlaid wood of King Peter’s building at Tordesillas 
and in the Alcazar at Seville; in the modified flam- 
boyant of King Henry’s building in the region of 
Segovia, even to the strange fleeting and restlessly- 
recurrent yet baffling designs of the vault in the 
Cathedral there; in the brick towers and apses at 
Toledo and Calatayud. When and wherever it was 
executed it bears the sign that a different and non- 
European imagination was at work; in the use of the 
colour, in the invention of the composition, and in the 
very shape of the curves and angles. It is visibly 
unlike to other things, as art-nouveau is, and steel 
structure. It can hardly be defined more exactly; 
it is not Semitic, for the latter Moors were all 
African, and not Is'amic, and the workmen were 
probably baptized; but it can be recognized. It 
gives always a special pleasure, of delicacy, intricacy, 
subtlety, incredible elusive refinement. Like other 
things that came out of the East, it is always a little 
intoxicating. 

It is perhaps a gain for the unity of impression that 
the whole Renaissance centre should be gone out of 
the castle of Coca, where still in the eighteenth cen- 
tury “marble columns of Corinthian and composite 
form” stood about a two-storied patio, and painted 
tilesfaced thewalls and covered the floors; but the gi- 
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gantic keep in the north corner is perfect still, with 
round towers at the angles and round turrets in be- 
tween, and in the noblest chamber there, a richly 
decorated vaulting remains perfect. 

At the angles of the inner ward octagonal towers 
carry on their external faces octagonal turrets, these 
dwindling on diminishing lines of brickwork below to 
a point; the outer barbican repeats the whole motive, 
great angle-towers turretted, drum-towers in the 
middle of the curtain, and lesser circular towers in- 
termediate. The lower wall batters steeply from the 
depth of the grass-grown moat to above the level of 
the ground. A pair of great towers in the south wall 
flank the mighty portal and drawbridge, and a small 
postern opposite opens toward the country and the 
river-gorge: everywhere within are staircases going 
up through towers and others going down into the 
dark: and passages in the thick of the walls and 
others reputed to run far underground; the allure or 
chemin de ronde is still passable within the shelter of 
the strange high cornice, wavy and dizzying as you 
look along; and stone balls, once cannon-shot, lie 
all about. 

There are traces of stucco on the brickwork, 
painted outside in diapers and interlaces like the 
patterns on Arab doors. The keep connected once 
with the city walls, but the isolated tower at which 
travellers marvel rising from a meadow near at hand 
belongs to the long-destroyed church of S. Nicholas, 


and on it they may trace the builder’s pleasure in 
arches recurrent and repeated. 

The castle is not venerable, it has no look of age; 
it is altogether lovely. The peculiar charm of Coca 
is that it should be so all of a piece, built after a 
single intention; magical, in strange changing 
colours, and strange wavering reduplicated forms, 
like a play of living fire burning out there on the short 
hot-smelling turf of the plain, in the pungent resinous 
bright air. 

The turrets, loop-holed for early gun-fire, have been 
misunderstood and admired. They are not perhaps 
so curious really as the oriels with Mudéjar window- 
cusping corbelled out on the walls of S. Servando, 
that old, old castle which guards the bridge at 
Toledo, where My Cid Ruy Diaz prayed all night, 
perhaps for grace to keep his temper next day, and 
at dawn tied up his beard and rode into town to 
meet the Infants of Carrion. 

The white stone burns in the sun where Pefnafel 
crowns a steep hill-top above a thriving town; it 
would seem that the whole place was one fortress 
once, and town counted as a part of castle, for we 
read that King John II in 1431 bade dismantle the 
fortress of Pefiafiel, “‘and it was not slow in the 
doing, for it was given over to the townsfolk and those 
thereabout who relished it mightily for they had 
borne great wrong by reason of that fortress.” 
Again in 1445, when, after the exile of the Con- 
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stable D. Alvaro de Luna, it was taken by assault, 
he gave it the next year with other towns thereabouts 
to the Prince D. Henry on condition that the fortress 
should not be built up, and the stone should be given 
to the townsfolk and be counted as a grace and a 
grant of the King’s. 

Notwithstanding, the white castle lies there still, 
older by testimony of the eyes than the grey walls of 
Turégano or the flyshed bartizans of Coca. The 
long castle yet crowns the hill, 210 metres long by 
about 20 broad at the widest part. The great rec- 
tangular keep of 20 metres by 14 spans the en- 
closed space from side to side; at the south it comes 
to a point; at the north it is drawn in slightly 
but squarish, like the poop of a ship. The outer 
circuit of walls is standing, though disbattlemented, 
and from it a deep bartizan and gate-house holds a 
level dark space with grass. Everywhere else the white 
and crumbling hill is so steep, so rain-scarped, so 
gullied and slippery that it is all but inaccessible 
except to little boys. 

Torre del Homenaje is the Spanish term for a keep 
or donjon. Inside that, here, are two great vaulted 
rooms, and corbels, with marks upon the stone, to 
show where a timber floor once crossed between the 
the two. A circular stair goes up through a corner 
tower to a flat roof of slabs, and turrets hang out at 
the corners and midway the sides. The long curtain 
walls are planned with many of the circular towers 


called in Spanish cubos, great ones at the three angles 
and about the portal, and other intermediate lesser 
ones, projecting just half their diameter, along the 
curtain, in regular alternation. 

As the traveller sits n the Torre de! Homenaje, look- 
ing out toward the prow, along the triangle of the 
grass-grown ward, and into the darkness of case- 
mates and cavernous openings, he is reminded 
irresistibly of the Grecian stronghold builded as long 
before Chrst as this was after, on the edge of the 
hill-country of Argos, the castle of Tiryns. In 
shape and in idea the two citadels are curiously 
alike, and though Tiryns nowadays is only a low 
hillock in the rich alluvial plain, and the mount of 
Penafiel suffers stezper denudation in every decade, 
the same need and somewhat the same situation may 
have formed and determined the two. 

The storehouses are contrived here in the thickness 
of the walls; the granaries are underground among 
subterranean passages that lead down towards the 
town and out into the country; likewise an aljibe or 
cistern for the storage of water. These cisterns are 
perhaps peculiar to Spain: the present writer was 
admitted to see one still in use, of Moorish building, 
in a private house at Caceres. The party entered by 
an outside door in the house-wall and descended a 
flight of stone steps that ran into water so transparent 
it was hardly to be seen; a servant meanwhile, open- 
ing a trap-door in the vaulted ceiling from some where 
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within the house, dropped, a flare of burning news- 
paper that revealed the white horseshoe arches and 
their redoubled reflections before it hissed and died. in 
Trujillo the new cistern, in the ancient upper town, 
that supplies all the city,is planned on the same prin- 
ciple except that the arches are round, and the roof of 
timber; admiring it one day with the Mayor and the 
Commissioner of Monuments, one thought of that 
other cistern, named from its thousand and one 
columns and famed for its early vaults, once built by 
Justinian to supply a part of Byzance. 

The history of Pefafiel is traditional and is glori- 
ous; this rock and that of Sepilveda were the two 
keys of the Duero valley, delivered from Moorish 
hold once by Fernan Gonzalez and his companions-in- 
arms in the ninth century, and again by the Count D. 
Sancho Garcia, he who gave the good laws, early in 
the eleventh; visited by the King S. Ferdinand in 
1222, and by the Emperor Charles V in 1528. In 
1282 it was given by Alfonso X as a christening gift to 
his nephew and godson D. Juan Manuel, who in 
1324 began to build his castle, and rebuilt in 1345. 
Throughout the best of the fourteenth century it was 
the court of a king’s brother who kept his state there, 
and who, while not aloof from politics, having married 
his children into the four kingdoms and dipped into 
the factional turbulence of long reigns and short as 
deeply as a loyal gentleman might but not deeper, 
yet lived always like a scholar and a courtier. Here 
he composed the book of «nsamples called Count 
Lucanor, a story-book admirable in temper and 
vivacity. He wrote another called The Knight and 
the Squire, and a third which he named, if I forget not, 
the Book of the Cats, devoting it to the wiles of 
women; treatises on hunting, moreover, and on 
ways of loving. In short, his interests were those of 
the man of action who is a statesman and a philoso- 
pher. He will have walked with the wind on these 
ramparts, between chill and sun, to ponder those 
Counsels to a Son which are flavoured with acrid 
anecdote and ripe amusement, and that treatise on 
Poetics of which we know only the title. The 
gallantest sword of his century was his, the prettiest 
pen. 

After he died the castle returned to royal hands: 
King John I when he erected it into a Duchy for 
his son Ferdinand, crowned him with a garland of 
pearls as he gave possession; later it gave title to a 
Marquisate. When in the family of the Girones, 


IN SPAIN 

whose arms are set on the Torre del Homenaje, it 
was the scene of that extraordinary first marriage of 
Isabel the Catholic, whose troth was plight against 
her will to the Master of Calatrava D. Pedro Giron, 
and who was delivered from her ill-liked wedlock, 
when he had gone down to the castle of the Order in 
Almagro, by the Act of God or of some faithful 


friend. The Master died very suddenly; “‘it is 


strange,” says the contemporary historian, “that his 
death was currently reported in Castile, three days 
before he died.” So 
Ferdinand of Aragon. 


Isabel was free to marry 
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AN OLD SHOP IN NEW ORLEANS—WASTE IN BUILDING INDUSTRY 


An Old Shop in New Orleans 


The old shops and business houses of New Orleans were 
ordinarily of two classes. In one class the proprietor and 
his family lived over his place of business, which in this 
case might be either two stories or two stories and a half 
high. This was the more dignified establishment, such 
as the house of the banker or professional man. Many of 
this type, now put to other uses, remain in the French 
quarter of the city, forming, with their quaint courtyards 
and often elegant suites of rooms, most interesting sub- 
jects for study. The other class were single-story shops 
where the proprietor, if he were humble, lived in the upper 
story of a wing overlooking the rear court, or if he happened 
to be more consequential, locked his door at night and 
went off to an independent residence. 

The accompanying photographs of a typical one-story 
shop of the period of which we are speaking were made a 
few years ago at the instance of the Conservation of His- 
toric Architecture Committee of the Louisiana Chapter. 
This little building stood at the corner of Chartres and 
Ursulines Streets just opposite the Archbishopric. Stren- 
uous efforts were made to save it from demolition but 
without avail, and this is now to be regretted the more 
since so few buildings of like nature remain standing. 

Apart from the generally picturesque nature of the sub- 
ject—of which it should be noted that color forms a very 
large part—attention centers on the unique construction 
of the tile roof—unique in present-day practice but quite 
the usual practice in New Orleans one hundred or more 
years ago. It will be observed that the tiles, which are of 
the characteristic Spanish pattern, rested directly on 
beveled rafters, thereby becoming an intergral part of the 
roof-construction and consequently an intergral part of the 
building as a whole. The valley-tiles were cradled on 
the rafters while the ridge-tiles were laid over them in 
mortar. The low pitch of the roof, the mortar-bond and 
the slight taper of the tiles themselves obviated any ten- 
dency of the roof-coverings to slide over the eaves. No 
metal or other fastenings were used or seemed neces- 
sary. 

How far we are today from such direct practice in tile- 
roof making! And yet this seems an extraordinarily 
sensible way to lay tiles; at least for a residence of moderate 
size in the Spanish style in its natural habitat. Our 
habitual practice is to board over the rafters as if we in- 
tended to lay a metal roof afterwards tacking-on strips to 
give the necessary bearings. 

Some will object that sheathing rafters is necessary in 
order to hold them up to a perfect plane; that these old 
direct methods of building produced slight undulations 
in the roof; that the walls themselves were frequently 
slightly out of plane; that the tiles, being made by hand, 
were not all exactly alike in size nor of the same color 
or texture. Happily there are not a few who realize 
that exact precision in line or plane is not demanded by 
the Spanish style; that on the contrary our modern archi- 
tecture generally risks being dry and monotonous by 
reason of habitual false and indirect use of materials in 
construction, and that herein lies much of the difference 
between the artifice of the present-day and the artistry of 
our predecessors. N. C. Curtis. 
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Waste in the Building Industry 


Evidence accumulates concerning the magnitude of 
waste in modern industry. It is occasioned by bad, of 
rather by no community planning, by the lack of stand- 
ardization of an endless variety of things and processes 
which enter into building, by the disregard of fire preven- 
tion, by duplication of effort in estimating and bidding, 
by unemployment and so on. All this is set forth in an 
extremely interesting statement by David Knickerbacker 
Boyd in the Journal of the Engineers Club of Philadelphia 
for June. 

With the exception of the last named waste—unem- 
ployment in the building trades—the statement is general 
rather than specific. What Mr. Boyd has to say on the 
head of unemployment may best be indicated by repro- 
ducing one of the charts which accompanied the article. 
These charts! are presented as tentative since they were 
based upon incomplete data secured in Philadelphia. As 
Mr. Boyd suggests, a more exhaustive effort would no 
doubt result in corrections here and there but that would 
not materially change the picture as a whole. Therefore, 
pending the time when accurate data can be drawn upon 
for making revised graphs, these may well serve the pur- 
pose of revealing how the waste in but one sector of the 
modern industrial system amounts to nearly half, if not 
half of our possible capacity to produce goods. 

Surely on the face of this showing we may draw an in- 
dictment and render a verdict. But the black areas rep- 
resent much more than so much idleness or so much less 
products or so many days of uncertainty for the worker. 
The significance of these black areas is that they may be 
looked upon as a standing invitation to the worker to 
curtail output. For, if one third or one half of the year 
is spent without work because there is no work to do; the 
accomplishment of so much less per day might conceivably 
be viewed as a way of keeping busy the year round. 

Such a view of the matter is not to be escaped. So that 
the white spaces do not even count as representing effec- 
tive productive effort. They represent merely that period 
of time during the year when the workman is permitted to 
engage in production, or that period during which the 
worker may attempt to stretch his job over the black area. 

But what are we going to do about it? As part of the 
caption to a graph entitled, “Monthly and Yearly Dis- 
tribution of Bricklayer’s Time,” in the same article one 
finds: “Cooperation between Employers and Public will 
Eliminate Unemployment; Burden now carried by Work- 
ers.” And Mr. Boyd suggests that we should create a 
“tribunal” which would schedule the building require- 
ments of a given area so that public and private work, new 
work and alterations could be so prosecuted as to insure 
continuous employment of all those engaged in the build- 
ing industry. 

Which, of course, is a perfectly reasonable suggestion 
when the matter is viewed from the standpoint of tech- 
nology. But it is hardly a reasonable suggestion to throw 
at competitive Business Traffic. For, we must not over- 
look the major fact in the case, namely, that Business 
Traffic is a totally different matter from the technological 
production of goods. Business Traffic is concerned with 

1See next page. 
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pecuniary profits and not with materially productive work 


running toward the production of goods. The gains of 
Business Traffic are, of course, pecuniary gains and they 
are to be secured most certainly by so maneuvering as to 
interrupt the flow of goods; or by so regulating and re- 
tarding production as to insure that prices shall not fall. 

Under the influence of the Business viewpoint we speak 
of a “normal condition” as one in which there is a surplus 
of labor; and we say that “business is good’’ when an actual 
shortage of goods exists. And Business Traffic is forced 
by the very nature of it to attempt to secure these ends. 

To propose that the Public and the Producers should 
actually cooperate in the production and the distribution 
of goods and services, is, of course, to propose that we 
scrap the existing industrial system which rests on com- 
petitive methods and charging all that the traffic will bear. 
That is to say, it is to propose a revolutionary change so 
far as the matter relates to Business Traffic. 

For the pecuniary gains of Business Traffic arise out of 
differentials secured by action which works to prevent 
cooperative effort as between the producers of goods and 
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the consumers of the same. To wipe out by cooperative 
effort the possibility of securing these pecuniary gains is to 
wipe out Business Traffic. So, taking into account the 
present attitude toward Business Traffic and the drift of 
things in general, it is quite safe to predict that any imme- 
diate change will run in the direction of increasing rather 
than diminishing the waste which now occurs in the pro- 
duction and in the distribution of goods. 

Which is to say that the exigencies of Business Traffic 
are likely to continue to dominate the situation; the com- 
mon welfare may wait as now. There is not the slightest 
reason why the various proposals which are now before us 
looking toward the elimination of waste need be taken 
seriously. For they all run with the hope that Business 
Traffic will soon “pick up.” If Business Traffic “picks 
up” it will do so by reason of some maneuver which will 
insure a greater differential to be secured by those engaged 
in Business Traffic. For the time being about all that the 
most apprehensive may do is to “run with the hares and 
hunt with the hounds,” which is not saying much for 
what one may do. Freperick L. ACKERMAN. 


Around the Secretary’s Table 


By Tue SECRETARY 


Anything can happen nowadays. Time and distance 
are quite obliterated. You have a thought on some 
subject, and pick up the evening paper only to read that 
Mr. X of Portland, Oregon, (or if you are a West Coast 
man it would be Portland, Maine) disagrees with you for 
specific reasons. This long distance communion with a 
thousand other minds is so constant and complete that it 
is difficult to determine sometimes that it is not all the 
result of personal contact and discussion. 

I am, of necessity, so involved in Convention procedure 
that I have taken a keen interest in all expressions of 
opinion that have reached me about recent Conventions. 
They have come from so many different sources, some by 
word of mouth, some in print, some by hearsay, that I find 
it difficult now to separate them, and they come to mind 
like memories of personal conversations. 

In order to further this desirable consideration of Con- 
vention Procedure, I have ventured to set down what 
seems to be my memory of a sort of round-table discussion. 
I have, of course, named the men who were present to the 
best of my memory, just as I have recorded as faithfully 
as I am able my memory of what each one said. Some of 
the statements made by a Mr. Shaw seem to be strikingly 
similar to statements made by Mr. H. Van Doren Shaw in 
his report to the Illinois Chapter as printed in the Illinois 
Society Bulletin. This makes me wonder whether I may 
not be confusing what I seem to remember hearing a “Mr. 
Shaw” say with what I have read that Mr. H. Van Doren 
Shaw said in Chicago. Similarly with remarks by a 
“Mr. Little,” so very like some statements in the written 
report by Mr. J. Lovell Little in the Bulletin of the Boston 
Society of Architects. 

It is just possible too that they were not so clearly con- 
vinced by the various arguments of ““The Secretary” as he 
seemed to feel; and if any of those who were present find 
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that I have not reported them correctly or can now think, 
at their leisure, of those convincing retorts which so fre- 
quently do not come readily to one’s tongue in the midst 
of conversations (especially of this kind), I sincerely hope 
they will add their further statements to this discussion 
for the benefit of the Directors who will soon be arranging 
the details of the 55th Convention. 

Memory is a fickle jade and I trust I will be pardoned 
if she has led me astray from the straight and narrow path 
of accurate quotation. 

Mk. Littte: As I was saying ,we want the Conventions 
to solidify the profession by great means rather than by 
small ones. 

Mr. Suaw: Hear, Hear! 

Tue Secretary: And by that you mean ——? 

Mr. Lirrie: We elect our officers and the Board be- 
cause we trust them, and because we feel that they have 
the best interest of the profession at heart. They should 
consider and settle the details of the business of the 
Institute, and save the time of the Convention for 
broader discussions. 

Mr. Sreete: Yes, by all means do this and so make the 
Conventions more inspiring and less technical. 

Mk. Lirrie: Why, oh why must we spend dreary hours 
juggling words, phrases and paragraphs of By-Laws, when 
we might be learning something of the work and ideals of 
fellow architects in different parts of the country. 

Tue Secretary: Well, one reason, I suppose, is that 
Chapter delegates don’t always approve of the decisions 
of the all-wise Board of Directors whom you would have 
so autocratic. The Board, for instance, reported against 
any material changes in the Schedule of Charges but the 
Illinois Chapter felt their suggested changes were import- 
ant and very properly insisted on their being discussed 
from the floor of the Convention. 
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Mr. Davipson: I believe they are important and should 
have been acted on by the Convention, but as usual the 
“buck” was passed back to the Board. 

Tue Secretary: Who, according to Mr. Little, ought 
to settle it anyway. 

Mk. Lirrie: Exactly, and save the time of the Con- 
ventions. 

Tue Secretary: The same should, of course, hold true 
for the other institute documents, I assume. 

Mk. Littie: Well — of course— 

Tue Secretary: I had in mind the Competition Code. 

Mr. Suaw: The proposed Boston Bay Window on tne 
Competition Parthenon put in its annual appearance. 

Mr. Lirrie: The motion and the discussion served the 
purpose, however, of keeping this idea before the Chapters 
and some day we may hope to see it favorably acted on. 

Tue Secretary: Just a minute: I want to be sure I 
get your point of view correctly. I understood you to say 
some moments ago that you thought the Board ought to 
settle all details of Schedule of Charges and so forth 
without reference to the Convention. 

Mr. Lirrie: But the Competition Code matter is 
different. That affects a fundamental relationship be 
tween Architect and Client. 

Mr. Davipson: So do the proposed changes in the 
Schedule of Charges—what services shall be rendered 
under the standard fee—that’s pretty fundamental, it seems 
to me. 

Tue Secretary: But, Mr. Davidson, you see Mr. Little 
is interested in the Competition Code revision and isn’t 
particularly interested in the revision of the Schedule of 
Charges, and I suppose that makes a difference. 

Mr. Lirrte: Yes, I guess you’re right, it does. 

Tue Secretary: But it leaves the problem of arranging 
the Convention about where it was at the start, doesn’t it. 

Mr. Suaw: Yes; I suppose we shall go on as we did this 
year spending the better part of three days in the exciting 
business of striking out that part of Section 122 paragraph 
3, after the word “client” and inserting, etc., etc. 

Tue Secretary: Unless you can get Mr. Davidson’s 
agreement to let the “buck” stay permanently with the 
Board of Directors, by and with the consent of Mr. Little. 

But did you say “the better part of three days” was so 
spent? 

Mr. Suaw: I certainly did. 

Tue Secretary: Here is a copy of the proceedings. 
Let’s see just how much time was so spent. Here we are 
—page 5, Wednesday Morning Session, let me see—no 
there was nothing that session. Wednesday Afternoon, 
—there seems to have been about half an hour spent on 
Canons of Ethics and Schedule of Charges. Wednesday 
Evening—nothing. Thursday Morning—nothing. Thurs- 
day afternoon, let me see, h-m—no, nothing. Thurs- 
day Evening, Hoover. No we didn’t waste Ais time that 
way, anyway. Friday Morning—as, here we have about 
an hour and a half, mostly on Competition Code; and 
Friday afternoon about half an hour on various items, 
principally By-Laws relating to dues. Altogether two 
and one half hours, it seems, or somewhat less than one 
session out of eight. That makes about 10% of the time, 
doesn’t it, Mr. Shaw, or am I off in my figures? 
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Mr. Suaw: You shouldn’t take my generalizations too 
seriously. 

Tue Secretary: Oh, I didn’t. But you see I thought 
possibly some others might. 

Mr. Suaw: Perhaps, like the reputed age of married 
men, it only seemed as long as that. 

Mr. Lirrte: The general prohibition atmosphere was 
fatal. No smoke, no windows to look out of,— 

Tue Secretary: And no trouble with ventilation, so 
that we missed our Treasurer’s usual hygienic resolution 
that “we now stand up for a moment while some one 
opens the windows” A much needed resolution in past 
years. 

Mr. Hussy: As a matter of fact I think the lack of 
smoking was a distinct advantage in comfort. 

Tue Secretary: It certainly was to non-smokers, and 
I assume that is a considerable percentage, although prob- 
ably a minority. There is no question that the psycho- 
logical effect of the hall and its size played a very consider- 
able part in the Convention. It is not designed to accom- 
modate speakers from the floor and being fully twice as 
large as necessary, it always gave the appearance of a 
small scattered group even when there were two hundred 
present. 

Mr. Davipson: Why did we go there? 

Tue Secretary: It seemed to be the only building 
where we could accommodate both the Convention and the 
Exhibition. The Corcoran galleries unfortunately were 
not available this year. But even so with the larger 
number of delegates the Hemicycle of the Corcoran would 
have been pretty crowded. The Museum Hall, however, 
was too large, and was, of course, subject to their very 
natural rules regarding smoking. 

Mr. Bercstrom: That may be one of the reasons for 
the frequently small attendance, several items being 
acted upon without any quorum present. 

Tue Secretary: I don’t remember any time when 
there wasn’t a quorum present. What session have you 
in mind? 

Mr. Bercstrom: I am thinking particularly of Thurs- 
day Afternoon during the parallel sessions when most of 
the delegates adjourned to the lectures by Howe and 
Klauder in the adjacent hall, leaving only a handful in 
the main Convention hall. 

Tue Secretary: Towards the end of the afternoon 
some delegates and guests had left, it is true, but I was 
interested to count those present at the beginning of the 
parallel session period, and it seemed to show just about an 
even division. At all events there were over a hundred in 
the hall. 

Mr. Bercstrom: But when action was taken on the 
question of Jurisdictional Awards, there was according to 
my count a total of seventy including guests. Of course 
the action was illegal for lack of a quorum, but it doubtless 
expressed the sentiment of the majority of the delegates. 

Tue Secretary: I think you have forgotten the clause 
which provides that twenty-five delegates constitutes a 
quorum for transaction of ordinary business. 

Mr. Bercstrom: Is that the provision? © 

Tue Secretary: Yes, Article VIII, Section 2 of the 
By-Laws. 
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Mr. Bercstrom: The question of legality is all right 
then, but it seems unfortunate that an important matter 
should have been acted on without all delegates having 
an opportunity to join in the discussion and action. 

Tue Secretary: I entirely agree, and in arranging to 
try out the scheme of parallel sessions we selected a time 
when apparently no matters would come up for definite 
action. The general subject of the Congress of the Build- 
ing Industry, on which Mr. Kohn was to report, involved 
merely a report of progress, and Mr. Hammond’s paper it 
was hoped would lead to general discussion. The question 
of Jurisdictional Awards naturally fell into this session, 
and it was not until after plans were all made that a 
definite vote was found to be involved. I personally did 
not consider this serious as it was merely a question of 
reaffirming previous action, and was not a matter of new 
business. Nevertheless I entirely agree that it would 
have been better if all delegates could have been present. 

Mr. Hussy: The parallel session was certainly an 
interesting experiment. 

Mr. Davipson: But not a success. It was indeed 
unfortunate that the Thursday afternoon session was so 
divided. 

Mr. Hotsman: I think it was very unfortunate that it 
was placed parallel with a topic of such importance as 
that of the economic problems of the Building Industry. 

Tue Secretary: It was frankly an experiment in an 
effort to add somewhat to the time available for discussion 
of “aesthetic” subjects, and as it could not well be put at 
a time when Institute matters were to be voted on, it 
seemed inevitable that it should come in conjunction with 
a general subject leading to discussion but not requiring 
action. It would be interesting to have some general 
expression of opinion in the Institute as to whether it is a 
desirable feature for future Conventions, as was ordered 
by vote of the Convention. 

Mr. Bercstrom: We were a little amused at the argu- 
ment in the Board’s report that a drastic change in pro- 
cedure was impossible and undesirable when this innova- 
tion was already being arranged for. 

Tue Secretary: Perhaps there is some justice in that 
feeling, but the Board doesn’t look on the parallel session 
as a very drastic change. The routine procedure of the 
Convention was carried out just as before except for this 
one session, which was.doubled up to furnish a little added 
time within the usual three days. 

Mr. Hays: Well there certainly were more hours 
devoted to aesthetic subjects, and the result was highly 
satisfactory. 

Tue Secretary: About the average, I think, of the 
last four Conventions. 

Mk. Hays: No more than that? 

Tue Secretary: Somewhat more than last year when 
an entire evening was given up to the opening of the Exhi- 
bit which this year was combined with our evening meeting 
on the Department of Public Works and general coopera- 
tion between the profession and the Government, so no- 
tably signalized by Secretary Hoover’s presence and 
address. There was I think somewhat less time so spent 
than at the Nashville Convention when special accent was 
placed on the Interprofessional Conference and the Post 
War Committee discussions. While these did not deal 
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with the aesthetics of the profession, they were broad sub- 
jects apart from our general routine, and fall under the 
same general classification as subjects from a Convention 
program. 

Mr. Davipson: These subjects, however, Mr. Secretary, 
should be arranged so as to permit general discussion. Mr. 
Hammond’s paper was placed at the end of the afternoon 
with no time left for any consideration of it whatever. 

Tue Secretary: It was a regret to me and all the other 
delegates, I am sure, that this was so, but it was the result 
of many conditions beyond our control. I had allotted 
about half an hour in the morning session for Mr. Brown’s 
report on Small Houses, not anticipating any active opposi- 
tion. This developed from the Illinois delegates and 
several others to such an extent that all the rest of the 
morning session was used up, putting off the Structural 
Service Committee report to the afternoon, and forcing 
our invited guest, Mr. Muldaur, to hurry through an 
abbreviated statement on the Underwriter’s Laboratories, 
which he was not able even to begin until after the normal 
hour of adjournment for lunch. 

The drenching rain delayed the lunch hour, and the 
concentration of the delegates on voting after lunch forced 
a further delay in starting the afternoon session. As a 
result Mr. Hammond’s paper, which was scheduled for 
the middle of the afternoon, was unfortunately delayed 
until the very end of the session. 

Mr. Davipson: I didn’t appreciate that. Then there 
was the representative of the Building Trades Council of 
Philadelphia prepared to tell the Convention of the 
inspired effect of their cooperation, but he went back 
unheard as the Convention had no time even to grant 
him the courtesy of the floor for a brief five minutes to 
tell his story. 

(To be continued.) 


News Notes 


The Society of Little Gardens of Philadelphia announces 
a competition in the design of a garden treatment for the 
typical suburban “back-yard”. The competition is open 
to all professions, and to all lovers of gardens, and is held 
under the approval of the Committee on Competitions of 
the Philadelphia Chapter. The usual regulations thus 
apply and there are honorariums of $150, $100 and $75 
respectively. The members of the Jury are Messrs. Wilson 
Eyre, Jr., Warren P. Laird, and Horace Wells Sellers. 
Copies of the program will be sent to those who signify 
their intention of entering the competition only, all requests 
to be addressed to Mrs. Charles Davis Clark, President, 
2215 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. The competition closes 
on 1§ October. . 

Tue Proceepines of the last Convention have been 
printed and distributed, and we are requested to announce 
that copies will be forwarded to any library desiring a copy. 

A Department of Architecture is to be established at the 
University of Porto Rico, the courses to begin with the 
current year. The work will be under the direction of 
Dean Frederick W. Revels of the School of Architecture of 
Syracuse University, who has been given leave of absence 
for a year and who is now in Porto Rico. 
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Mr. Paut Wateruouse, recently elected President of 
the R. I. B. A. is the son of the late Alfred Waterhouse who 
was also one-time President of the Royal Institute. The 
new President was born at Manchester in 1861, and was 
educated at Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford. His 
pupilage was served with his father who died in 1905. His 
range of work covers a wide field and he has been greatly 
devoted to the work of architectural education in England. 

Presipent Harpino, following the example of his two 
predecessors, has issued the following Executive Order: 
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“It is hereby ordered that essential matters relating to the 


design of medals, insignia and coins, produced by the 


executive departments, also the designs of statues, foun- 
tains and monuments, and all important plans for parks 
and all public buildings, constructed by executive depart- 
ments or the District of Columbia, which in any essential 
way affect the appearance of the City of Washington, shall 
be submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts for advice 
as to the merits of such designs before the executive 
officer having charge of same shall approve thereof.” 


The Congress of the Building Industry—A Program 


Members of the Congress, including the Secretary of the 
Institute, after a preliminary conference with Director 
stratton of the Bureau of Standards, have conferred with 
Secretary Hoover in respect to the situation in the Building 
Industry, and have, at his request, formulated the outline 
of a program which, perhaps with some modifications or 
additions, it is expected will form the basis of an effort to 
bring the various elements of the industry together in 
local groups such as have already rendered so effective a 
service in Boston and New York, an effort with which 
Secretary Hoover is heartily in sympathy and which, it is 
confidently believed, will receive the active support of the 
Department of Commerce, and be correlated with the 
activities of the Bureau of Standards. 

The tentative program submitted to Secretary Hoover is 
as follows: 


Draft of Program for the Improvement of the 
Building and Construction Industry 


There are many problems facing the Building Industry 
for solution. Each one is of primary importance to one or 
another of the various functional elements of the industry, 
but its solution affects in varying degrees all the other 
elements. Only by the united thought and action of all 
the elements of the industry, cooperating in each locality, 
can these problems be wisely solved. No solution can be 
complete if any of the elements are eliminated nor if the 
local conditions are not taken into consideration. The 
industry must render adequate and economic service to 
the community if it would itself be prosperous. This can 
only be accomplished by the united efforts of the men who 
work in the industry. 

It is highly desirable, therefore, that there should be 
created in the various building centers of the country, 
groups representing all these elements for the purpose of 
studying the problems and discovering their solutions 
These local groups should be united through a national 
committee that can coordinate and assist the various local 
activities, and form a point of contact for cooperation with 
governmental agencies. 

The elements of the industry may be broadly described 
according to the dominant characteristics of the service 
they render, as follows: 

1. Buitpinc InvestMENT: Real estate operators and 
financiers concerned with the temporary financing of 
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building operations as well as the permanent ownership and 
operation of properties. 

2. Desicn: Architects and Engineers concerned with the 
planning of structures. 

3- ManaGemMent: General Contractors and sub-con- 
tractors concerned with the handling of labor and materials 
for buildings. 

4. Lasor: Wage workers, both skilled and unskilled. 

5. Martertat Suppty: Manufacturers and dealers con- 
cerned with the production and distribution of materials. 

6. Revatep Interests: Public authorities charged with 
building matters, building press representatives, and others 
related to the industry. 

The present stagnant condition of the industry is by no 
means entirely within its own control, and present discus- 
sions cannot be expected to cure it. They can however, 
contribute to such cure, and, what is more important, help 
to create a more effective operation of the industry i; its 
future years of activity by the elimination of those wa: ~ | 
or vicious practices which are hurtful to the best int: 
of the industry as a whole. 

To this end the groups suggested should set to w 

1. Determine the facts contributing to disorgat 
and waste within the industry, which lead to its ineffective 
service to the community. 

2. Ascertain ways and means for correcting such con- 
ditions. 

3. Arrange for securing effective action by the coopera- 
tion of the existing organized agencies in the industry and 
where necessary the creation of new agencies. 

The following specific subjects are sugge 
mediate solution for the purpose not only of b: 
the indicated improvements, but also of point’ 
action about which to organize the local gro 

1. Buttpinc InvestMENT: The terms up «2° 5 
gage money may be obtained for essentia! 
tions. 

2. Design: A study of economic star 
materials with a view to local impr 
elimination of excessive requirements 
codes. 

3. ManaceMENT: Elimination of + 
for competitive bidding. 

4. Lasor: Seasonal and intermitten 

5- Mareriar Suppty: Eliminatior: 
mon brick industry. 
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Structural Service Department 
SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


LEROY E. KERN, Assistant 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations. 


Committee Activities 


Elevator Standardization. In the preliminary report of 
the Sub-Committee on “Fundamentals of Passenger Elevator 
Engineering” of the Sectional Committee, A. E. S. C. on 
Elevator Standardization, there is in brief and incomplete 
outline, a method for the determination of elevator equip- 
ments. The following is an excerpt from the report in 
question. 

Calculations: The passenger elevator problem divides 
itself into three elements. The first element A is the deter- 
mination of the traffic rate that must be handled, and its 
sub-division. The second element B is the interval between 
car departures. With the traffic rate determined and a selec- 
tion of intreval between departures or between cars, the best 
car capacity may be determined. The size of the car and its 
working load are established by the number of passnegers 
that can be loaded during the interval. The third element C 
is the selection of equipment. 

The character of the traffic is determined by several fac- 
tors, all of which must receive due consideration. The 
traffic density is determined, not only by the total number of 
passengers that must be carried, but also by the promptness 
with which tenants arrive and depart on schedule time—in 
other words, traffic density is a function both of the total 
population of the building served and of the working habits 
of t * population. The more imperative is the necessity for 
rt arrival or departure on the part of the tenants the 

*sarked will be the traffic peaks. 
norning Arrival Traffic peak is usually, but not al- 
wae controlling traffic factor. In some buildings the 
veecar Traffic determines the elevator equipment. There 
axe cases where elevator equipments, otherwise of sufficient 
capacity have proven entirely inadequate for the inter-floor 
traffic? 

The locations of clubs, restaurants, locker rooms, toilets, 
etc., have much to do with the character of the traffic, its 
density and its distribution. The placing of clubs, lunch 
rooms, or rest rooms in the center of the building may en- 
tire! the service. 

"access to the elevator landing doors also con- 
ovtlin any given class of service. This leads to 

‘nof sizes and arrangement of corridors, and 

fo these corridors, even to the doors giving 
; ground floor corridors from the street. It 
last f ide otherwise adequate and expensive ele- 
ast fou: 5 
Mr. anless the passengers can get readily to 
In some cases even the character of the 
c 

Tue ° ‘- may effect the elevator traffic, particu- 
an entire c. “to the building of transit stations, ferry 
bit which this e. In other words the means for verti- 
on the Depa~* .n a building must be co-ordinated with 
tion between : ‘f horizontal transportation in and to 
tably signalizec. 
address. Th - 
than at the Nasi 
placed on the ! 
War Commit:- 


res 
Lise 


rmining the probable traffic flow in the 
yfevator equipment must be adapted, 
nificance of the work of the Sectional Com- 


evators see the July issue of Tue JouRNAL. 
m,”’ July 1921, JouRNAL. 
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the future must be considered. It is necessary to decide what 
the future of real estate development in the vicinity may be. 
For a change in such conditions may bring about a change 
in the character or density of population or both. Because 
one or all of these factors has not been taken into considera- 
tion, the elevator equipment in many existing buildings has 
proved to be either inadequate or excessive. 

In high class service, the permissable interval between 
cars is frequently determined solely by passenger psychology 
—by the maximum time a passenger can be expected to wait 
for a car without becoming impatient. In any one geographi- 
cal district the satisfactory interval will vary with class of 
tenancy, but for the same class of tenancy the satisfactory 
interval will vary geographically. 

Thus in making the first and most important steps in the 
calculation of elevator service due consideration must be 
given to the use to which the building is put, to the class of 
tenancy, and to the geographical location of the building. 

The determination of car size from traffic and interval 
data is an important step in the solution. If the car is too 
small for the number of passengers that can be loaded in the 
desirable interval, the equipment will be inadequate. If the 
car is larger than is required by the number of passengers 
that can be taken on in the desirable interval, then the equip- 
ment will be inefficient. The cars will travel only partly 
loaded. Crowding in cars, like crowding in corridors will 
greatly retard the service. There must be ease of passenger 
movement in getting into and out of the cars. Again the 
shape of the car largely controls the rapidity with which 
passengers can enter or leave the car. Narrow deep cars or 
narrow landing door openings restrict movement and slow 
down the traffic. Thus, the question as to proper car plat- 
form size is not merely one of area, it is equally a question 
of how this area is arranged. 

For a given traffic density and interval, cars of a fixed 
size are essential and hoistways of the proper size to take 
these cars and none other must be provided. The building 
construction must be arranged accordingly. Consequently, 
in buildings where elevator service is of importance the de- 
termination of the size and number of cars required and 
their clearances should be one of the first steps in building 
planning. The too common practice of first planning a 
building—even of first ordering the structural parts—and 
then trying to fit an elevator equipment into it should be 
abandoned. 

One other apparently common mistake that requires em- 
phasis at this point is the altogether arbitrary method of 
determining elevator equipment on the basis of the ratio of 
total elevator platform area to total rentable area or any 
other similar method of ratios. Such ratios hold only for 
nearly identical buildings and for the same classes of ten- 
ancy. Otherwise they may lead to serious errors. 

The next division, B, of the problem, is the determination 
of the number of cars required, in order that the desired in- 
terval may be maintained. This step in the solution re- 
quires a selection of velocity and acceleration in order that 
the round trip time of each car may be established. But the 
round trip time or the time between the successive depart- 
ures of a car from any landing is constituted of running 
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time, standing time and lost time. Running time is the total 
time a car is in motion during the round trip time. Standing 
time is the total time a car is at rest during the round trip 
time. Running time is determined by the acceleration time, 
retardation time and maximum velocity that can be attained 
over the jumps made by the car between stops. Standing 
time is determined by the number of stops made in the round 
trip, the number of passengers carried, the rapidity with 
which passengers enter and leave the car and the rapidity 
of gate and landing door operation. Lost time is determined 
principally by false stops and by time consumed in maintain- 
ing the interval between cars. 

Thus, into this phase of the problem enter all questions as 
to general type and operating characteristics of equipment 
used. But having thus determined the desirable round trip 
time, merely dividing by the interval gives the number of 
cars required to handle the traffic as set forth under A above. 

The last subdivision of the solution, C, is the actual selec- 
tion of the equipment required to meet the conditions set by 
A and B. 

Of course all determinations of the data required, and its 
use, must be in terms of averages. Many accidental factors 
enter into the operation of every elevator equipment, and the 
averages must be taken over time priods sufficiently long to 
iron out the immediate effect of such variables. But the 
period must not be so long as to result in ignoring important 
variables that may cause congestion or vexatious delays. 

Thus, the traffic flow is never a constant, and in many 
cases may attain a marked peak over an interval of time 
long enough to cause prolonged congestion unless such peak 
be taken into consideration. It is difficult to quickly re-es- 
tablish an elevator schedule if it be seriously upset. At the 


same time, if short time peaks be taken into account in de- 
termining the equipment, the number of cars and the cost of 
the installation may be unduly increased. 

This is a subject that requires application of the most care- 
ful judgment for from it results the adequacy or inadequacy 


of the equipment, together with reasonableness of its first 
cost and operating costs. Furthermore, in many types of 
buildings, the adequacy of the elevator service is an im- 
portant element in the tenant service, and thus, in a measure 
controls rent values. 

Summary of Steps in the Calculation. The general method 
of calculation outlined above indicates the following steps, 
the details of which are worked out later in a numerical 
example. 

A. Traffic determination: 

. Geographical location of building. 
Class of tenancy. 
Population to be served. 
. Traffic flow, average and peak. 
. Corridor arrangement. 
. Interval. 
Number of departures. 
. Number of passengers per departure. 
Car size, platform area and plan, door openings. 
. Working load. 
B. Number of Cars—Round trip time+‘Interval. 
Round trip time is sum of running time, standing time 
(including interval) and lost time. 
1. Running time, determined from— 

a. Travel. 

b. Average number of stops per trip from which 
average jump or average distance between 
stops is obtained. 

c. Time consumed per jump start to stop. 

2. Standing time, determined from— 

d. Average number of passengers entering or 

leaving car per stop. 


re ora meaner of 


e. Average time required per passenger to enter 
or leave car. 
f. Time required to open and close gates and 
landing doors. 
3. Lost time— 
g. Average number of false stops. 
h. Average time consumed per false stop. 
i. Time required to synchronize service. 
j. Slow down at limit stops. 
C. Selection of Equipment: 
1. Duty— 
a. Working load given in A-i. 
b. Rated maximum velocity and acceleration to 
be determined from B-lb. 


2. Type of Hoisting Engine to be detemined by C-la 
and b. 


A Numerical Illustration: The following numerical ex- 
ample deals only with arrival traffic, which, of course, does 
not wholly determine the elevator plant. Similar calculations 
on departure and inter-floor traffic must be made. 

To indicate the actual progress of the calculations above 
outlined the outline of a numerical solution of an actual case 
will serve. The building is assumed to be an average office 
building containing 300,000 square feet of rentable area. It 
is to be located in the financial district of New York and is 
occupied by bankers, brokers, and lawyers who, quite gener- 
ally, have large clerical staffs. The population density may 
be taken at 100 square feet rentable area per person. Then, 
the population will approximate 3,000 persons. 

The morning arrival traffic peak may be taken at 33 1/3 
per cent of the population in 15 minutes or 1,000 persons in 
this period. 

The interval between departures for this high class service, 
we shall take at 20 seconds. In each bank, then, 900 seconds 
(15 minutes)~.(20 seconds interval) =45 cars must leave the 
ground floor in 15 minutes. 

Deducting from the interval the time required to open and 
close gates and doors with interlocks, 7 seconds, leaves 13 
seconds loading time. Assuming good corridor design and 
wide landing door openings 13 passengers can be loaded in 
13 seconds provided the car is not crowded and an efficient 
starter is employed. Therefore, we shall use a 16 passenger 
car. The working load for this car at 13 passengers plus 
operator is 2,100 pounds. The rated load at 75 pounds per 
square foot platform area is 2,600 pounds which, when at- 
tained, if ever, can be carried at somewhat reduced speed. 
To maintain service during the rush, the starter should limit 
the load to 13 passengers. More will crowd the car and 
slow down the service inordinately. The car will actually 
carry less passengers in a given time due to the increased 
standing time. The required car area is 35 square feet or, 
say, a car 6 feet, 6 inches wide and 5 feet, 6 inches deep net. 
Add to this the area occupied by cab construction and hoist- 
way clearances and the necessary hoistway clear dimensions 
are obtained. 

Since 45 such cars in each bank leave the ground floor every 
15 minutes, they will carry 45x13 passengers=585 passen- 
gers—about half the total to be carried. Therefore two such 
banks will be required. 

Suppose one bank feeds the lower 11 floors, the hoist being 
150 feet. Assume that for such service observation shows 
that the equivalent stops are 0.8 of the landings on the up 
motion and none on the down motion. Then on up motion 
each car will stop at 0.8 of the 10 floors above the ground 
floor or 8 stops. The average jump is 150/8=18.7 ft. 

The character of the building warrants high speed snappy 
service with quick acceleration. The average jump is so 
short that the car will only reach a small fraction of its rated 
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velocity. Therefore rapid acceleration is imperative. Let 
us assume a rated velocity of 600 f. p. m. attained in 5 sec- 
onds. The car will travel from start to stop approximately 
66 feet in 9.5 seconds on the up motion fully loaded and just 
attain the maximum rated velocity if the hoisting engine be 
a gearless traction type with magnet resistance control. 

If the hoisting engine be of the worm gear type with 1:1 
roping rated at 450 feet per minute 7 second acceleration, 
under the same conditions the car will travel 47 feet in 9.5 
seconds. 

We shall assume that the gearless traction type is used. 

The car will then make the 18.7 foot jump start to stop, 
balanced or average load in about 3.7 seconds. We use 
balanced load data because the car starts on its trip with 
full load and ends its trip with no load. The average load 
during the trip is used. There are 8 such jumps, consuming 
29.6 seconds running time up motion. 

On the down motion the car makes no stops. Accelera- 
tion and retardation consume 9.5 seconds and cover 66 feet. 
(The time-speed data for down motion light load are as- 
sumed to be about the same as up motion full load.) The 
remaining 84 feet of the hoist is covered at full speed in 8.4 
seconds. So the running time down is 9.5+8.4=17.9 sec- 
onds. 

The total running time is 29.6+17.9=47.5 seconds with no 
allowances for false stops. 

The standing time is .8 landing doors and gates at 7.0 
sec. =56 seconds, to which is to be added the time consumed 
by the 13 passengers in leaving the car at, say 1.25 seconds 
each. The total time so consumed is 131.25=16.3 seconds. 
Adding the interval of 20 seconds or the time the car is 
standing at the ground floor, and 5 seconds standing at the 
top floor to synchronize service, we obtain for the total stand- 
ing time and lost time, 56+-16.3+20+5=97.3 seconds. 

The total round trip time is 47.6+98 3=144.9 seconds. 

The number of cars required in the bank is 144.9+20=7.2 
cars. We may either make it 7 cars and shave the service, 
or make it 8 cars and be somewhat on the safe side. 

Granting the accuracy of the data used, the result cannot 
be very far out. 

The report then proceeds to state that if the method of 
calculation is sound, it leads directly to the elements from 
which standardization of equipment should develop. 

Thus, if a standard grading of intervals can be established, 
then for any predetermined time consumed in operating car 
gates, car doors and interlocks, there follows a definite grad- 
ing of platform areas and working loads. Attention is 
drawn to the large percentage of round trip time consumed 
by car gate and landing door operation with the commonly 
used types of equipment. It has a material effect on the 
number of cars required for a given traffic flow. 

This report recommends that specifications and test re- 
quirements be drawn with relation to the method of compu- 
tation used and not, as is the present common practice, with 
relation .to some arbitrary standard having little or nothing 
to do with the actual function of the equipment or its ability 
to handle the actual traffic. 


The Experience Pool 


Under this caption, the Committee on Structural Service 
will record from time to time, statements of experience re- 
ceived in connection with investigations conducted for the 
purpose of answering inquiries addressed to the Committee. 

Specification for Scagliola. (2Ilb4+). Several architects to 
whom application was made for data on specifying Scagliola 
referred to Mr. H. A. Cousins as an authority on the subject. 
The following is a summary of the information furnished by 
Mr. Cousins. 


Scagliola was originally made from plaster, the setting of 
which was retarded by glue and the result, as compared with 
the artificial marble of today, was crude and unsatisfactory. 
The invention of Keene’s Cement made it possible more 
closely to reproduce the natural effects of marble, and at the 
same time produce a material practically as hard as the 
marble itself. 

The chief requisite, aside from skill and experience, in 
making artificial marble is the kind and quality of the 
cement used. Keene’s Cement (alumed sulphate of line), 
while produced in different localities, from materials and by 
methods which are seemingly identical, is a product of 
varying quality according to the place of its origin. That 
made from rock deposits found in America is whiter and in 
some cases finer than the imported English cement. It is 
excellent for fine castings and plastering, but due to its 
tendency to warp, to effloresce and to effect colors it is not 
the equal of the imported for artificial marble work. It is 
claimed that American manufacturers have made many 
serious attempts to produce a Keene’s cement entirely satis- 
factory for this particular use, but their efforts have not yet 
been entirely successful. The imported cement is very ex- 
pensive as compared with that made in this country and 
since the war has been, at times, difficult to obtain. 

Specification. All artificial marble shall be manufactured 
from Imported English Keene’s Cement, Cafferata brand, the 
face of “superfine,” colored with pigments of proved per- 
manency. The body or backing shall be composed of course 
Keene’s Cement of the same brand without admixture with 
any other material, except in the case of grounds of columns 
or other work constructed in situ, in such work the cement 
shall be mixed with marble dust, or sharp bank sand in equal 
proportions. The combined backing and finishing coat shall 
be not less than 34-inch thick and shall be jointed as for 
natural marble. 

The coloring and veining must not merely resemble but 
must jmitate the natural marble in every detail. The color 
or marble coat for columns shall not be less than 3 /16-inch 
thick and shall be applied to the prepared grounds before 
the cement of grounds is set so as to secure perfect adhesion. 
There shall be no visible joints where sections are joined to- 
gether. The surface shall be rubbed down perfectly true as 
though produced on a polishing lathe. All work shall be 
brought to a polish by means of abrasive stones and friction 
as in the case of natural marble. Polishing with varnish, 
gum, wax, or similar materials will not be permitted. 

In the case of pilasters the veining shall be continued 
around face and returns without a break to reproduce the 
cubic character of a monolith. All cast work shall be securely 
anchored with approved metal anchors, backed up with 
plaster and joints properly filled. 

Note. The specification should state whether dull, semi- 
polish, or high gloss polish is desired and also the kind of 
marble to be imitated. The veining of some marbles, such 
as some of the breccias, is more expensive to reproduce than 
the veining of marbles with simpler markings. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that a satisfactory 
result is more dependent on the skill of the artisan than on 
either the accuracy of the specification or careful supervision. 
Until the work is completed it is practically impossible to 
forsee with what degree of accuracy and skill a particular 
kind of marble has been imitated. 


Balsa Wood. (32b2). In reply to an inquiry relative to 
the suitability of balsa wood for insulating rooms when the 
ceiling is close to the rafters the following data was collected. 

Balsa wood has about the same insulating value as cork. 
It weighs about one half as much as cork installed and 
roughly speaking has about one half the strength of spruce. 
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It is therefore structurally self supporting. It is a Central 
American wood and in its natural state is too susceptible to 
rot to be of much commercial value. A process or treatment, 
has, however, been developed which counteracts this tendency 
to decay. By this treatment the wood is impregnated with a 
substance that renders it water-resisting and at the same time 
does not materially increase its weight or change the appear- 
ance of the finished lumber. This wood is white, soft and 
easy to work. The cell walls are extremely thin and there 
are practically no woody fibers. The cellular structure is 
such that about 92 per cent of the total volume of the wood 
is “dead” air. 

Until comparatively recently practically the entire supply 
of treated balsa was used for life preservers and similar 
equipments and for the insulation of refrigerators, refrigera- 
tor cars, and cold storage insulation. There is a supply of 
the wood now available, however, for such uses as the in- 
sulation of buildings, especially for floors over open porches, 
ceilings near rafters, and for lining floors, walls and ceilings 
of cold pantries. 

Several months ago the American Balsa Company con- 
sulted with the Structural Service Committee as to the most 
effective means of developing the proper use and avoiding 
the mis-use of balsa in building construction. It was de- 
cided that the most effective means would be for the com- 
pany to conduct an extensive investigation of these possible 
uses, and before advertising the product, to prepare a techni- 
cal bulletin, describing in detail the proper uses, results to 
be expected, methods of installation and treatments of the 
finished surfaces when exposed. Much of this data has been 
collected and it is thought that in a short time this booklet 
will be ready for distribution. 

Treated balsa, as manufactured for general commercial 
use, is cut into strips from about 2 inches to 4 inches wide. 
These strips are dovetailed and glued together into panels 
from eight to ten feet long. The maximum width of the 
panel is 27 inches. The usual commercial width is 24 
inches. The panels are manufactured in the following fin- 
ished thicknesses: 1 inch, 114 inches, 2 inches and three inches. 

The edges of the panels are made straight for butt joints, 
rebated for shiplap joints or splined. The spline, however, 
is not recommended for use in connection with a panel 
thinner than 1% inches. The weight of commercial balsa 
wood varies from about 6 to 15 lbs. per cubic foot. The 
lighter weights have the greater insulating value, and the 
heavier weights the greater strength. For such uses as the 
insulation of ceilings, the 15 lb. balsa would be the best, 
since the slight loss in insulating value would be more than 
offset by the advantages of the increased strength. For gen- 
eral refrigeration purposes, 10 Ibs. is usual. For special 
refrigeration, and where strength is relatively unimportant, 
weights as low as six lbs. are used. 

Where the panels are to be attached directly to wood studs 
or joists, slender, flat-head nails should be used. The use 
of cement-coated nails' is strongly recommended. There 
is no danger of the wood splitting, but since the unpainted 
wood is comparatively soft, care must be taken not to allow 
the hammer to dent the finished surface. A nail set should 
be used for driving the nails home, and if the finished sur- 
face is to be left exposed or painted, the nail-holes should be 
puttied. The panels may also be secured in position by 
covering the joints between the panels with a wood mold, 
and securely nailing the mold to the framing. 

Balsa may be painted or enamelled, and any paint or 
enamel suitable for use on white pine may be used. _Paint- 
ing or enamelling materially hardens the surface, and there- 
by increases its resistence to denting. For the inside walls 

1 See Kidder’s Handbook, 16th Edition, page 1444. 


of refrigerators, where a cement finish is required, dovetail 
channels are cut on the face of the panels, to form a key for 
the cement mortar. It is possible that a similar construction 
might be developed for plastered walls and ceilings, it is 
understood, however, that the use of balsa panels as a base 
for plaster is as yet largely in an experimental stage. The 
price of balsa wood in a recent quotation is given at fifteen 
to twenty cents per board foot f. o. b. plant. The fifteen 
pound wood is cheaper than the lighter woods. 

It would appear from the data collected that for the in- 
sulation of a ceiling, such as described, the proper kind of 
balsa to use would be 24 inches wide, 1 inch thick, shiplap 
panels of the 15 lb. wood. 

Balsa should not be left exposed to the weather before use. 
Since it has been especially dried and prepared for insulating 
purposes, it should be stored under cover and protected the 
same as cork board or any other insulating material. 


Effect of Salt Airon Plaster. (21). The following in- 
quiry was received from South India: “What will prevent 
the salt in the air affecting lime and cement plaster causing 
it to crumble and fall off in flakes?” 

A number of authorities were consulted on this subject and 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that the trouble de- 
scribed is not due to salt air. 

The National Lime Association states that it is their opin- 
ion that the trouble is probably due to improper workmanship 
such as too much troweling or by too sudden drying of the 
plaster after application. 

The Portland Cement Association writes as follows: “If 
cement plaster is porous so that moisture can penetrate it, 
there might be danger of frost action in northern latitudes 
but that danger would hardly seem to exist in South India 
and would not exist in any location if care had been taken 
to secure a dense impermeable plaster. In the case of good 
plaster work the presence of moisture or salt spray in the 
air should not affect the plaster in any way. Sometimes 
when salt water is used in mixing the plaster, salt crystals 
may be formed at or near the surface of the plaster as it 
hardens. On foggy, moist days these salt crystals absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere giving the walls a wet streaked 
appearance. In the course of time there might be a slight 
amount of flaking from the walls, but the writer does not 
know of any case where it has been serious. This trouble 
will not exist if fresh water is used in mixing the plaster 
and care is taken to use sand and other materials in the 
plaster that are free from salt.” 

The Aberthaw Construction Co. furnished the following 
report: “There is no data in our files indicative of any 
deleterious effect produced by action of salt air on plaster. 
It would seem doubtful that any disintegration would be 
produced by this cause alone. Of course, if the plaster were 
applied to a wire mesh of plain black iron, it is quite probable 
that salt air or any other condition of dampness would 
corrode the metal and, through removal of the supporting 
system, cause the ultimate failure of the plaster. It seems 
also clearly proved that Portland cement in direct contact 
with salt water is affected chemically. Hence it is possible 
that salt air may, where the exposure is great, affect simi- 
larly a plaster in which Portland cement is an ingredient.” 

Mr. Emley of the Bureau of Standards states that he can- 
not see how the flaking of lime or cement could be caused by 
salt in the air. That these materials have frequently been 
used in locations in this country where they are called upon 
to resist the action of salt air and as far as he knows have 
given satisfactory results. From the nature of the failure 
it is suspected that the base coats or the masonry base were 
not sufficiently wet. 
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